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FOREWORD 
By the Author 


Every word of this book is true. I have said nothing 
that I did not myself see, hear, say, or do. With one 
exception, noted as such in the text, I have neither 
made deductions nor drawn inferences. 

The book deeply affects men who were my friends. 
It may arraign those who were my colleagues. It 
may profoundly disturb the only man in all my life 
whose passionate sincerity and singleness of purpose 
so deeply moved me. But it is true. 

The brief glimpse into my life which this book 
gives was written in sixteen days. Because I have no 
knowledge of writing books, I was helped by a kindly 
and interesting man who treated me as a friend from 
the moment of our first meeting. He did not use his 
wide and successful literary experience to influence 
me in any way. What I have said, I have said, in my 
own way and in my own words. No material induce- 
ment of any kind could influence me to consent to 
the publication of this book if a single phrase or word 
had been altered, a single comma inserted or deleted, 
in a way that would distort my meaning. 

I wish to insist here, as I have stated in the text, 
that in the chapter dealing with my work in England, 
and in all references to that work, statements of my 
contacts with various persons must not be taken as 
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implicating them in the work. What they did, they 
did honourably and as a matter of business, in complete 
ignorance of the fact that the transactions in which 
they might be engaged would (or even might) be 
used to their detriment or that of their country. 
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CHAPTER I 
PERSONAL 


First, to account for myself. 

I was born at Rawal Pindi, in India, within sight 
of the highest peaks of the Himalayas. Until I was 
ten years old I lived in various parts of India, and then 
I was sent home to England to be enrolled at one of 
the lesser known public schools. It was, I suppose, 
a rather curious and certainly a very lonely childhood, 
but it taught me what I was later to recognize as 
individualism and a measure of self-reliance. 

My public school days were uneventful enough, 
except that once I ran away—or rather, to my mind, 
I just left—and went to Liverpool. Why Liverpool, 
I do not know, except that it meant ships. I spent all 
my money the first day, and rode endlessly on the 
elevated railway along the line of the docks. Late at 
night I still hugged the elevated railway, but now 
underneath its arches, where some other homeless 
wanderer gave me a newspaper and showed me how 
to wrap it round myself to keep out the cold. 

The following day this same good Samaritan 
piloted me to Blackpool, a journey that seemed to me 
an endless trudge along dreary roads. At Blackpool 
we each got a job, at a restaurant on the promenade, 
my friend doing some mysterious job in the kitchen, 
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and myself working a small service lift, down which 
an apparently endless succession of waitresses called 
for strange dishes. 

Two days later, a policeman called, and then a 
flustered clerk from the school bursar’s office. I was 
unceremoniously hauled back to school. Thence I 
went to a university for three years, and, because I 
had taken some little interest in German writers, 
went to Heidelberg for a course in philosophy. My 
father had died, and my mother was living in France, 
the Canary Islands, and other strange places. I only 
saw her once more, in 1927. 

I was, then, on my way back from the west coast 
of Africa, and the boat put into Las Palmas, her usual 
calling place. I recollected that my mother was living 
here, away over the terraced hills beyond Monte. I 
had time to reach her villa before the boat sailed, and 
to stay for an hour. When I arrived at the blue and 
white, mimosa-covered bungalow, a black-haired Por- 
tuguese maid told me that my mother had died the 
previous night, and thus I saw her, dead. 

Long before this, at the tail end of 1922, on my 
return from Germany, I had obtained my first employ- 
ment with a great commercial concern, and, as I had 
specialized in tropical agriculture and its products, I 
was sent out a number of times to the branches on the 
West African coast. Even then, I think, I felt the urge to 
wander about, and often, instead of travelling in com- 
fort in passenger ships, I went instead by cargo boats, 
which took three times as long, but called at an 
infinite variety of ports, large and small. In this way, 
I explored most of the African coast, from Liberia 
and French Senegal, down to the Belgian Congo and 
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the Spanish isles of the blest. Africa and its golden 
joys! 

Although other Europeans all seemed to get malaria 
and other troublesome diseases, nothing ever happened 
to me, but I remained what must have seemed to them 
insultingly healthy. 

In 1927 much better employment was offered me 
by a representative of an old-established firm of 
merchant bankers, with world-wide connections, and 
as their foreign representative I travelled almost 
continuously for the next two years or so. I covered 
the whole of Europe, Egypt, North Africa, India, 
Burma, Java, the China coast, and the West Indies. 
I was in Colombo, in Ceylon, settled in a suite at the 
famous Galle Face hotel, probably the most luxurious 
hostelry in all the East, when my firm left me to settle 
up my debts and make my difficult way back to 
London. 

I found myself in London with no money and no 
employment, even though I had lots of background. 
During my running round the world I had met hosts of 
people and seen many things, and among them only 
one person and event remain clear in my memory. 
This was the love story of Ali, my Nigerian boy. 

I had been four or five times in Nigeria, landing 
always at Lagos. The first time, I had engaged the 
boy Ali as my servant, or “ boy,” as they are entitled 
all along the coast. Always, after this, I found him 
waiting for me, and he automatically took possession 
of me and my belongings. He was sixteen or seventeen 
years old, tall and beautifully built, with a golden- 
coloured skin and the whitest teeth I ever saw or 
imagined. On my last visit, we were trekking along 
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the bank of the Niger, and came to the native town 
Onitsha, which was the boy’s home town. As is usual 
in home towns, there was a girl awaiting him. 

He had grown rich enough in my service to buy 
the girl from her father: rich enough to acquire a cow 
and two he-goats with which to purchase his bride, and, 
as we arrived at the rest house on the broad river- 
bank, his face seemed to be nothing but white teeth, 
so marked were his smiles of anticipation. But some- 
thing went wrong with the negotiations, and he told 
me that the girl’s father would not agree to the match. 
Worse still, he would not even accept an additional 
he-goat, which I offered to contribute toward the 
price, and the boy became so dismally miserable that 
I suggested he should elope with the girl, in the modern 
manner. I even presented him with two silken sleeping 
mats, as an inducement. 

His smile came back as he pondered this astonish- 
ing solution to his age-old problem. We were standing 
on the river bank under a flame-tree, covered thickly 
with its crimson flowers, and the bougainvillea- 
covered rest-house was behind us. I noticed, as I 
spoke, that the tree swayed, even in the windless 
brilliance of the sunlight, and showered his white 
jellabi with crimson petals. 

“ That is an omen,” he said, his smile vanishing, 
“of evil things to come.” 

But, that night, he eloped with his bride, and they 
occupied the silken mats in the rear of my rest-house. 

A few weeks later, I was ready to return to the 
coast, and told Ali to make all things ready. 

“All things are ready, and finished,” he said. 
“ Come, master, and see.” 
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He took me to where his wife was lying on her mat, 
and pointed to her breasts and arms. They were 
covered with the grey, scaly patches of leprosy. He 
slowly opened his clenched hands, and pointed to a 
similar patch on one palm, white against the gold of 
his skin. 

As my porters trekked away down the river bank, 
I looked back for a moment at Ali, standing alone under 
the flame-tree. And, as he waved his hand in farewell, 
the crimson petals floated slowly down in the brilliant 
sunlight, on to his white robe. 

This was one of the things, perhaps the most 
poignant and memorable of all, which gave me the 
interest in youth and its problems that was, later, to 
lead me to membership in Hitler’s National-Socialist 
Party, in which I was the only non-German member 
—the first member, too, after Himmler, of the newly- 
constituted Gestapo. 


I was in London, and very much at a loose end. 
It was the year 1930, the first of the depression years, 
and I could find nothing to do. With a third-class 
ticket by the cheapest route, and about two pounds 
in my pocket, I went to Paris, arriving at the Gare 
St. Lazare at six on a February morning with about 
twenty francs in my pocket. Spring was already in the 
air, and Paris in spring has air like the wine of the 
country. I was still young, and it was good even to 
be alive. Nevertheless, I spent that night on a bench 
in the Champ de Mars, to the grave concern of a 
paternal gendarme who was very puzzled by my 
proceedings, and anxious to make certain that I had 
not lost my wrist-watch. 
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The second night I found refuge on an old hulk 
moored in the Seine. That day, I found work teaching 
English at the Berlitz school in the Boulevard des 
Italiens at twenty francs a day. I gave eight to ten 
lessons a day, and from the first day found the work 
extraordinarily interesting, mainly because of the 
constantly changing succession of people: each hour 
brought me a different personality to study; a cynical 
old man, an ingenuous boy, a charming woman, a 
bored and indifferent girl. 

The idea came to me—how very easy it would be 
to influence these people. I was “ M’sieu le Pro- 
fesseur ” to them: I spoke in a language they were 
all eager to understand: I was English, and present- 
able, and very well-dressed. Also I had that poise 
which was a natural result of my background, and I 
could speak with assurance on a number of subjects. 
Many little things happened to bring this home to 
me. A number of people asked me to call on them 
or meet them outside, although they knew this was 
forbidden by the school. The father of one youth 
even called at the school to thank me, with Gallic 
courtesy, for the great interest I had taken in his son. 
He invited me to visit his home, where I found that 
the boy was about to leave for his military service. 
He promised to write to me, and I was to be sure 
to see him when he came home on leave. This 1s an 
instance of the contacts I made. 

One typical French business man remarked to me 
—‘ I came here to learn English, but you have 
already taught me to ride a horse properly, row a 
boat well, and play bridge. Now you are teaching 
me the French language also.” 
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After three months or so of this, the school sent 
me to Lyons, where I was the only English teacher. 
Here, again, I found much the same thing as in 
Paris: within a few weeks, I had made scores of friends 
and acquaintances among business men and students, 
had visited their homes—which among French people 
is a signal honour—and was persona grata in the 
students’ cafés and meeting places. 1 was invited to 
speak at business men’s clubs and university societies, 
and was appointed to lecture twice a week at the 
Ecole Supérieure de Commerce. 

Although I was in Lyons only for a period of four 
months, I got to know the city and its people intimately. 
Then the wanderlust took me again: it was high 
summer, and the sun was shining. I threw up my 
post and went back to Paris, where, thanks to intro- 
ductions given me by my Lyons friends, I got a 
post in the office of an international bank as foreign 
correspondent. I found that many people I had pre- 
viously met in Paris were ready and anxious to do 
things for me; in the same way, scores of my Lyons 
acquaintances continued to write to me. 

The work in the bank interested me for the usual 
reason. As its foreign correspondent, I met a constant 
stream of South American clients, usually wealthy 
Argentines and Brazilians with their wives, on their 
way to the south. Here again, I soon found how easy 
it was to make friends, and get invited here and 
there: a car trip to Cannes, and a visit to Lucerne, 
are instances of the hospitality I experienced. 

Then I got restless again. I had memories of 
central Europe, and one day I packed up and left. 
At the Gare de l’Est I climbed aboard the Orient 
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Express, to arrive thirty hours later at the imposing 
new Wilson station in Prague. I had little money, 
but had already learned that, to earn a living in a 
way that interested me immensely, and also left me 
completely my own master, I had only to announce 
myself as a teacher of English. I had already spent 
nine months in France without obtaining any carte 
d'identité, permit de séjour, or in any way registering 
myself with the authorities. In Prague I found matters 
equally easy—or rather, more so. The authorities, 
apparently, took no interest in my movements, or 
even in my presence. 

The Czechs, Germans, Slovaks, Hungarians, and 
Russians who made up this conglomerate state were 
all playing off one against the other, with a mutual 
antagonism that was not merely a mass feeling, but 
was built up of individual feelings. I met them all 
on a common ground, and with equal facility in all 
cases made friends with them all. Business men, 
students, government officials, doctors, professors, 
army officers, and what-have-you, together with their 
wives, sisters, and friends. Within a few months I 
had been asked to visit and often to give lessons to 
various societies and chambers of commerce in a 
dozen different towns in every part of the republic. 
I was even appointed to lecture once a week to the 
cadets of the military academy of Prague. It was my 
French experience over again, but here it was more 
intensified and complete, inasmuch as it covered the 
whole of the Czech republic, and brought me in touch 
with every influence, political, social and economic. 
In this last connection I was offered and took a post 
as instructor in English and in international economics 
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and commerce at the great Bata factory at Zlin, in 
Moravia. Here, where I stayed two months, I gained 
unique insight into the organization and methods of 
the greatest Czech industry, its financial obligations 
and international commitments. Zlin was too monastic 
for me: Bata had established a private zoo in the 
place, and there a solitary camel wandered about: 
I used to go and see the camel, a desolate and forlorn 
object, and presently I felt so desolate and forlorn 
myself that I packed up and went back to Prague. 

One of the first people to greet me on my arrival 
was a Sudeten German student named Herbert 
Kuehnel, with whom I had been very friendly. He 
was leaving the Karl University for his summer 
vacation: it was now high summer of 1931, and I 
had been in Prague and Zlin since the previous 
October. Kuehnel suggested that I should go with 
him to his home, at least for the first part of the 
summer holidays. He lived at Teplitz-Schénau, in 
the Sudetenland, twelve miles from the frontier to 
south of Dresden. It was a ninety-five-per-cent German 
town: Casanova, the prince of lovers, lies buried in 
a little churchyard just outside the town: it is a gay 
little place of cafés, music, and flowers—flowers are 
everywhere. During the summer and autumn the 
parks and open spaces blaze with roses, and in dozens 
of gardens bordering the streets are flowering Japanese 
cherry trees. Right in the centre of the town square, 
arcaded and cobbled, is the castle of Prince Clary of 
Altrincham, known under the Czech republican 
régime as Doctor Clary. He is related to Prince Kinsky, 
probably the most powerful political figure in central 
Europe. 
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I arrived with Kuehnel at Teplitz-Schénau one 
hot summer day, and found his home as a well- 
appointed little villa on the outskirts of the town. 
His father, mother, and sister greeted me warmly, 
the father being a retired high official of the postal 
service, and a typical Austrian of the old school, with 
charming personality and manners. For a few days 
Herbert conducted me about the town, introducing 
me to every possible personage in the place: he 
seemed particularly anxious not only that I should 
talk to these people, but also that I should hear their 
views and opinions. It was noticeable that every 
conversation, no matter how it began or what subject 
it concerned, inevitably veered round to Hitler and 
National-Socialism. On one occasion I asked point- 
blank whether Hitler had any representation in the 
Sudetenland, and, after some hesitation, Herbert 
admitted that he had. He then opened out a little, 
and hinted that great things were due to happen shortly, 
and that, if I wished, I could help them. 

I spoke of these subjects with Herbert on several 
occasions, and he told me that the direct represen- 
tative of Hitler’s official body was Conrad Henlein, 
a school-teacher who lived in Saaz. He said, further, 
that in the development that was imminent, Henlein’s 
headquarters were to be moved to Eger, on the 
Bavarian frontier, and that he himself was to be 
district leader of the Saxon area, with his headquarters 
at Teplitz. He refused to give me any more definite 
information, but suggested that we should take a 
trip to Germany together. He had, he said, a canoe 
on the River Elbe at Aussig, fitted with an outboard 
motor: we could pack this with blankets and a few 
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necessities and spend a pleasant summer cruising 
along the whole length of the Elbe as far as Hamburg. 
We should, he was careful to point out, meet some 
very interesting people, and this was all I could get 
out of him. 

One bright July day we packed the canoe with the 
aid of Herbert’s sister, and the pair of us launched 
the canoe and set off on the waters of the Elbe. About 
two hours later we crossed the frontier into Germany, 
and in the afternoon of the same day we reached 
Dresden. 

When we landed on the quays of the old-world 
city, Herbert explained to me in some detail that 
Dresden was the headquarters of the whole National- 
Socialist—or Nazi—movement for all south-eastern 
Germany, and its Brown House in the Praga Strasse 
was second in importance only to that of Munich. 
At that time Captain Roehm was in Dresden, and, 
Herbert having made up for his past hesitation with 
a vengeance, I found myself within the hour in the 
lobby of the Brown House, being introduced to no 
less a person than Captain Roehm himself. 

There was a quantity of heel-clicking and bowing, 
but, most significant of all, Roehm turned to me and 
said— I am glad you have come. We expected you.” 

I felt some curiosity, but no misgivings. We stood 
and talked for some time; Roehm himself introduced 
me to several district leaders and officials both of the 
S.A. (Black Shirts) and S.S. (Brown Shirts). 

Herbert said, “ We are staying in Dresden to-night, 
and shall leave for Munich to-morrow.” 

Roehm put in, “In effect, be sure that you stay 
at the Brown House to-night, and sleep with your 
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comrades.” He added, “ I shall probably see you in 
Munich. If not, certainly on your return to Dresden.” 
He added the usual German wishes for good luck. 

That night we slept in the great dormitory of the 
Brown House, and the next day, ignoring the canoe, 
which was left behind, we took the train for Munich. 
In the train, I asked Herbert where all this was 
leading, and he admitted that we were going to meet 
the heads of the National-Socialist movement, together 
with Conrad Henlein from Saaz. When I questioned 
why he had not given this as the object of our journey 
until now, he said, “ But I told you in Teplitz, my 
dear fellow, that I was to be made a district leader! ” 

I went on to ask him whom else we should meet in 
Munich. He told me we ‘should certainly meet Herr 
Hitler, and, he added with a sly look, “ There will 
be another friend of yours there, Rolf Zimmermann.” 
This was another student acquaintance of my Prague 
days, but I had had no idea that he was going to 
Munich, I had vivid recollections of a ceremony in 
the Deutsches Haus in Prague at which Herbert 
and Rolf had been acclaimed by a roomful of riotous 
students as the two most perfect types of blond Aryan 
youth. Later in that same ceremony I went through 
the ritual of drinking blood-brotherhood with them. 
This, from their point of view, bound me to them 
by the most solemn ties. 

Zimmermann, on his arrival in Munich, was 
particularly singled out by Herr Hitler as a perfect 
specimen of the blond, Aryan German, and Hitler 
kept him close to himself the whole time. From then 
on to the present time Zimmermann has been the 
most trusted member of Hitler's personal entourage, 
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and it is generally understood that Zimmermann is 
destined to succeed to the post of Fuehrer when Hitler 
relinquishes it, unless the Prussian clique insist on a 
different succession. 

The events that unfolded to me in Munich were 
momentous. Three days after arrival I was an accepted 
member of the National-Socialist Party—the only non- 
German member that the party ever possessed, con- 
firmed in my position by the Fuehrer personally; 
and, perhaps more momentous still, the Nazi party 
reached out a tentacle and gripped Czecho-Slovakia, 
a series of events that must be summarized before I 
pass to my work with the Gestapo. 


CHAPTER II 


I BECOME A NAZI 


On arrival in Munich Herbert hurried me to the 
Munich bier halle, which is an annexe to the Brown 
House, the headquarters of the whole Nazi movement, 
and during the next three days I sat at a series of 
conferences with Herbert, Henlein, Goebbels, and 
a number of Goebbels’ propaganda assistants. With 
German gravity and thoroughness, plans were 
hammered out for the Nazification of Czecho-Slovakia. 

“It is time,” said Goebbels repeatedly, “ that our 
brothers of the Sudetenland identify themselves com- 
pletely with our movement. Those who are not willing 
must be forced. It is to you men who have been given 
the honour of membership in the national party itself 
that we look for the carrying out of our instructions.” 

The ruthlessness and efficiency of his plans became 
more and more evident as time went on. At the end 
of the three days, the fate of Czecho-Slovakia, politi- 
cally speaking, had been entrusted to a committee 
of five, three members of which were present at the 
conference. These were Henlein, Kuehnel, and my- 
self. To complete our committee we had to find a 
capable organiser of German womanhood in Czecho- 
Slovakia, and a leader of the Democratic party, trusted 
by his colleagues, whom we could persuade to sabotage 
his own party in our interests. On this note the con- 
ferences ended, and Herbert took me aside to tell me, 
with a solemnity which transcended even his normal 
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gravity, that he was about to take me to the presence 
of the Fuehrer. 

I followed him down the staircase and into the 
bier halle annexe, where he left me at the door of a 
lattice-screened alcove, within which I found myself 
for the first time in the presence of Adolf Hitler. 

He sat alone at a small beer table, and even with 
my limited knowledge of Nazi party procedure I was 
conscious of the signal honour paid me, and the 
absolute confidence he reposed in me, by thus receiving 
me without guards or secretaries or any third person 
whatever being present. As I learned later, such a 
reception was completely without precedent, for even 
then, before he had come to full power, his closest 
associates had to communicate with him in the presence 
of guards, or at least in that of Hess, his shadow. 

For some seconds we looked at each other across 
the table. For my part, I saw Adolf Hitler, a former 
corporal in the army. He looked bowed, and his 
shoulders drooped; his hair was untidy, his face lined 
and pale; there were pouches under his eyes, and his 
lips were not firmly closed; there was nothing even 
remotely Aryan—using the word in its German sense 
—in his appearance. Then he raised his heavy eye- 
lids, and all these things meant nothing, were nothing, 
for one glance from those eyes drove home the convic- 
tion that here was a man destined for great things. 
I had entered the presence of an ex-corporal of the 
German army: he gazed at me, and I knew myself 
in the presence of the leader of the German people. 

I sat down facing him, at his request. 

“ You know, Herr Garbutt, as well as I know,” 
he opened, “that no explanation of your presence 
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here is necessary. A few moments ago only, some 
such explanation may have been necessary, but, now 
that I have seen you, it is not so.” 

At that moment, incredible though it may seem, 
I had a flashing vision of Ali, my Nigerian boy, 
standing under the flame-tree with the scarlet petals 
falling on his white robe, and through the misty 
semblance I heard Hitler’s voice speak on: 

“ You are here, as I am, in the interests of German 
youth, through which will come the salvation of the 
German people.” 

I said nothing. After a short pause, he said, “ I 
thank you.” 

And that was all. I said nothing, and knew the 
Interview—it had lasted less than five minutes—was 
at an end. I went out from the alcove, passed through 
the group of glittering black guards that had gathered 
round the lattice door, and hurried up the stairs to 
rejoin Herbert Kuehnel. 

My way now lay back to Prague, but, before taking 
that way, I paid a lightning visit to Berlin with Herbert 
as guide, to show me things, not people. I learned, 
as the Fuehrer had intended I should, that Germany 
was in a very bad way indeed. Insecurity, poverty, 
and unemployment, had led to widespread corruption 
and immorality. Berlin and the great cities were rotten 
with vice; every second café was an open house of 
immorality; the workers were out and out Commun- 
ists; the leaders were bargaining with the Soviet; 
democracy was betrayed and lost. It was evident to 
me that Hitler, having staked the success of his 
movement on German youth, rather than on the 
generation contemporary with himself, must win. 
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Kuehnel left me at Dresden to proceed to Toeplitz, 
while I went on to Prague. Roehm had met us in 
Dresden as promised, to congratulate us on the success 
of our mission, and mentioned to us that he had already 
met Henlein, who was on his way back to Eger. He 
assured us of his own personal support, and on that 
of the whole movement in Dresden, warning Herbert 
to use, as always, the utmost discretion, and, in saying 
good-bye, he intimated that he would be seeing a 
good deal of me during the next few months. I, being 
able to move among all nationalities without suspicion, 
was to act as Haison officer between the Sudetenland 
and Munich, and between the Sudeten Germans and 
the Czechs, in the interests of the Nazi party. 

Briefly, the objects then in view were these: 


1, The unification of the Sudeten youth of both sexes 
into a one-hundred-per-cent Nazi youth movement. 

2. The similar unification of all Sudeten German 
womanhood. 

3. The disruption and destruction of all democratic 
political institutions. 


It will be seen that, with these three aims accom- 
plished—as they were—the responsible male genera- 
tion of the Sudeten areas found the ground swept 
from beneath its feet. The simplicity of the plan was 
responsible for its success; any man with democratic 
ideals found himself faced by the hostility of his sons, 
his daughters, his wife—all the feminine side of his 
family—and to any protest or remonstance the answer 
—‘ Wait till the Fuehrer comes!” was ominously 
final. Before Hitler had come to power, the whole of 
the Sudeten areas were Nazified in readiness for him. 
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Two members of the committee of five had yet 
to be found when our deliberations ended at Munich. 
Of these, one was Marie Heinrich. 

She was a very attractive widow, living at 25, 
Mazaryk Strasse, in Teplitz. Her husband, an officer 
of the German army, had been killed in the war, and 
she had a son and daughter, aged sixteen and seventeen 
respectively. It was her one purpose in life to give 
these two children a German education in memory 
of their father. She was a woman of strong personality 
and of considerable organising ability. On a very 
slender income, her small pension, she had struggled 
for years to maintain her position and educate her 
children; she had strenuously retained her German 
nationality, and as her children had been born in 
Berlin they too were German, and she had strenuously 
resisted every inducement to register the children as 
Czechs, even though such registration would relieve 
them of the disabilities attaching to foreigners living 
in the Czech republic. She was also an intimate friend 
of the German consul for Bohemia in Reichenburg. 
It is no exaggeration to say that she worshipped Hitler 
and did homage to the ground on which he walked, 
as, even at this time, do a great majority of German 
women. Later, she was the first German woman out- 
side the borders of the Reich to cross the frontier 
and record her vote for Hitler at the first presidential 
election, for which she was called to the Brown House 
to receive the personal thanks of the Fuehrer. 

This was obviously the woman to fill one of the | 
vacant places on the committee of five, and it was 
through Kuehnel that she was appointed to it. It was 
her duty to organise the womanhood of the Sudeten 
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areas, and very thoroughly she did it, as subsequent 
events were to show. 

The fifth member, completing the committee, was 
found in a member of the Democratic party, a man 
of mixed German and Czech descent, who had married 
the daughter of a very wealthy Czech landowner. 
He also lived in Teplitz-Schénau, and was a purely 
nominal representative of one of the great Czech 
industries, while in reality he lived at ease on his 
wife’s money. His real work was politics, and he 
occupied various official positions in the German 
Social Democratic party. It was Henlein himself who 
roped this man in, with promises of political rewards 
that would be his when the Fuehrer came. 

The committee was now complete, and its members 
set strenuously to their tasks, which will be described 
in their places. Enough for the present that during 
the remaining few weeks of 1931 and the beginning 
of 1932 the three objectives were pursued to the 
complete accomplishment of Goebbels’ plans. 

It was about this time, on one of my periodical 
visits to Dresden, that I was told by Captain Roehm 
to prepare for a visit to Munich. Up to that time I 
had been carrying on quietly, conveying instructions 
from Dresden and Munich to Henlein and to Teplitz, 
crossing the frontier inconspicuously and taking 
advantage of the carelessness of the smaller frontier 
posts. In this work my English passport was of in- 
estimable value, since all the customs officials along 
the frontier were pure-blooded Czechs, with a bitter 
—and in a sense prophetic—hostility to Germany 
and all things German. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE BIRTH OF THE GESTAPO 


Ar this time—the early spring of 1932—although 
Hitler was not officially in power, he actually wielded 
far greater power than either the Chancellor or 
Hindenburg. With that almost fantastic German 
thoroughness which I have only begun to make clear, 
plans for the organisation of every department of the 
National-Socialist state were being worked out and 
perfected in every minute detail. Machinery for the 
instant Nazification of every internal state activity 
was being prepared to be put into instant operation 
at the moment when Hitler—as he now knew he could 
—-stretched out his hand and took the wheel of state. 

I was to discover that my summons to Munich 
was in connection with the formation of the Nazi 
Intelligence Service, otherwise the Geheim Staats 
Polizie, or Gestapo, on a separate basis from the 
Storm Troops, to which up to that time such internal 
work had been assigned. This new organisation was 
designed to cover foreign countries as well as Germany 
itself. 

I therefore returned to Teplitz-Schénau and 
announced that I had been commissioned to give 
two lectures in Munich, this being, of course, to 
preserve my rôle with the Czech authorities. On the 
appointed date I crossed the Bavarian frontier at Eger. 
‘That something unusual was afoot became clear when, 
on my arrival, I was told to keep clear of the Brown 
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House, of the Theaterkeller and bier haus, and all 
the other usual meeting places of the local and district 
leaders. 

I was to go to Captain Roehm’s apartment at the 
Goetheplatz at ten o’clock in the evening. The flat 
was on the second storey of an old apartment building; 
stone staircases with wrought iron banisters; dark 
corridors; huge high-ceilinged rooms, heated by 
enormous tiled stoves; there was nothing modern 
about the place. It was, in fact, in keeping with the 
age-old, cobbled square in which it stood. 

I was received by Roehm, whom I now knew well, 
and with whom I was on good terms. He offered me 
a glass of cognac. 

“I am glad you have arrived early,” he observed, 
and went on to ask me with some earnestness if I 
would support him in any proposals he might make, 
He reminded me that he alone had been responsible 
for the formation of the Storm Troops, that he alone 
had organised the Black Shirts for all the important 
and secret duties which affected the well-being of 
the party, and especially that of the Fuehrer himself. 
“ These same Storm Troops,” he said, “ should form 
the nucleus of an official Geheim Polizei, and the 
leadership should be mine.” 

I agreed with him, seeing no reason why I should 
not. Before the evening’s meeting came to its end, 
I saw plenty of reasons through -which it was 1m- 
possible to agree with him. 

The door bell shrilled, and I was surprised and 
faintly apprehensive as Rudolf Hess entered, followed 
by Doctor Goebbels, and two others whom I did not 
know, and who were not introduced to me. We sat 
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at a long dining table, and Roehm closed the connect- 
ing doors giving access to the rooms on either side. 
There was, apparently, nobody else in the flat, and 
there were no servants. We wasted no time. 

Roehm looked across the table at me, and observed 
that I had been summoned because of my intimate 
knowledge of various countries, upon which they 
now wished to call. At this point Goebbels opened a 
portfolio he had brought with him and produced a 
sheaf of papers; interrupting Roehm in his sharp, 
yapping voice, he began, looking full at me. 

“ Herr Colleague—” was his opening, with which 
he outlined to me at great length and incredible detail 
the necessity for the immediate completion of plans 
for the National-Socialist system of State foreign 
intelligence. He did not merely make remarks or 
explain, but made a speech: Goebbels is incapable of 
explaining anything in ordinary terms, but must make 
a speech of it. It also became quite clear to me before 
he had finished that neither he nor anyone whom he 
had consulted, and certainly none of the other four 
men present here, had any idea of the practical diffi- 
culties to be faced outside Germany, although their 
plans were theoretically perfect, as Goebbels’ plans 
always were. He went on and on, a beautiful Nazi 
speech, making fine ideological differences between 
the work, economic, political, industrial, and geo- 
graphic, of the Nazi Gestapo, and the mere vulgar 
business of military and naval espionage. 

Forced at last to come to a definite point, he said 
—“ We will begin with France.” They all nodded 
agreement, but although it was apparent that they 
had a perfect theory of what the Gestapo was to do 
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in France, they had not the ghost of an idea as to how 
to set about it. It was a fact, they admitted, that the 
normal intelligence service of Germany had been 
allowed almost to lapse since Versailles, and such 
information as had been collected was meagre, and 
obtained mainly through the embassies and consulates 
by purchase from foreign nationals. They had made 
very clear to me the wide measures they wished to 
adopt in foreign countries, and it was now equally 
clear that they looked to me, not for general ideas, 
but for a specific plan. 

They had begun with France, and one of the men 
who had come with Goebbels, and whom I was later 
to know as Himmler, head of the Gestapo, spread on 
the table a large-scale map of France. I noted that 
since Goebbels had opened his portfolio and inter- 
rupted Roehm, the latter had been studiously ignored: 
he was pale, and his lips were compressed. It became 
clear to me in the course of this and subsequent 
meetings that he, Hitler’s friend, had been kept in 
attendance in preparation for the final indignity which 
was to be imposed on him: their attitude toward him 
constituted a series of insults. 

At this point Roehm leaned forward and stretched 
out one slender hand over the map of France, his 
pallor giving place to the red of anger, and said in a 
thick voice—‘ It is obvious that a committee of 
action should be based on Paris, working in close 
touch with the Consulate General, and with me.” 

His suggestion was received with complete silence; 
four pairs of eyes turned coldly to him for a moment, 
and then were directed again at the map of France. 
Roehm half rose to his feet, both clenched hands 
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gripping the edge of the table. “ This method,” he 
said, “ has been carried out in Czecho-Slovakia with 
complete success. It would be eminently suitable for 
France, and for England also.” 

The cold silence continued for an appreciable 
period, and Roehm relaxed and with drooping 
shoulders, sank back into his chair. 

Goebbels looked at me in his sly, malicious way, 
and in a soft, purring tone, completely ignoring 
Roehm on his left, murmured to me, “‘ We still await 
your suggestions, Herr Colleague.” 

I looked round, seeing Goebbels’ malicious look, 
Roehm’s air of discomfiture, the watchful eyes of Hess, 
the cold regard of Himmler, and the remote aloofness of 
the stranger whom I did not know. For myself, I did 
my best to maintain an air of detachment, realising as I 
did that it was impossible to support Roehm. Now, I 
saw Clearly why he had asked for my support, and knew 
that I could not give it, in spite of my promise to him. 
Had I done so, I might have altered the whole course 
of events, and saved him from his ultimate destruction. 

Had I supported Roehm, the method he proposed 
must have been adopted, and the first Gestapo organi- 
sation in France would inevitably have been roped 
in by the French police within a week. Since the 
organisation would have been my work, I should 
have been roped in with the rest, and thus it was up 
to me to suggest an alternative plan, since Goebbels 
had none. Whatever regrets I may have had on 
Roehm’s account, or over breaking my promise to 
him, the course I took was forced on me. 

I pointed out that France was different from Czecho- 
Slovakia, even if only through the fact that there was 
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no burning minority question there, and that the 
last place with which we should begin was Paris. 
Also, that the last persons we should use were Germans, 
or any who even looked like Germans. Goebbels 
looked taken aback, and Roehm let fall an “ Ach!” 
of dismay, with anger and reproach evident in his 
gaze at me. The man who was Himmler, quiet and 
unknown, just smiled with his dark eyes and stroked 
his small Hitlerish moustache. 

It was already after one in the morning, and I 
suggested that I should arrange and co-ordinate 
certain plans that I felt I could make, so that I could 
put them before Goebbels and his colleagues at a 
further meeting. To this they agreed and I left, 
with Goebbels, so that I should not be left alone to 
face the reproaches which, I felt sure, Roehm would 
hurl at me if I gave him the chance. 

We met again at Roehm’s flat on the following 
night, and I outlined the plans which I had completed 
in the interval. I suggested that we should use a 
large and important factory which had been established 
in Roubaix, together with its chain of retail stores, 
as bases from which to cover northern industrial 
France, and, for the remainder of the country, we 
should centre our activities in Lyons. 

Lyons, I pointed out, is within easy reach of Paris 
and Marseilles, of the Italian and Swiss frontiers, one 
hour from Geneva, connected by canal with Strasburg, 
and is the principal stopping place for all through 
passenger traffic between North Africa and Belgium. 
The Gare de Pérrache at Lyons is, without exception, 
the most cosmopolitan railway station in the whole of 


Europe. The one-hour direct route from Lyons to 
c 
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Geneva passes through the key fortifications and 
fortress of Bellegarde, from which the whole of the 
Maginot line could be flanked and turned. Lyons 
has also a large garrison and military training centre; 
it is also the centre of the huge silk industry, and has 
the most cosmopolitan university in Europe. Add to 
these advantages that I knew Lyons intimately, and 
it is revealed as an ideal centre for our purpose. 

“ We can,” I said, “ send young men there, and,” 
I could not resist adding, “all our hopes are based 
on youth. They can be enrolled in a department of 
the university, preferably the Ecole Supérieure de 
Commerce, which has a two-year course. They can 
be Sudeten Germans using Czech passports, welcome 
in France—and Slovaks and Croats, equally welcome 
as allies of France. Four or five,” I continued, “‘ care- 
fully selected and prepared, would be enough at first. 
When all is ready, I shall go to Lyons and wait for 
them to arrive.” 

The question of Roubaix was much simpler. Youths 
could be sent almost at will, through our influence in 
Czecho-Slovakia, to the factory or the retail stores, 
which would be quite ignorant of their real purpose in 
the country. On this I paused, and asked for comments. 

They asked me many questions, particularly as to 
the way in which those sent to Lyons would be able 
to work. I went into minute details of my plan, 
pointing out that as students of the Ecole Supérieure 
they would make friends with French youths and 
their parents, use their positions as foreigners to get 
invitations for week-ends and holidays, and make 
friends with any business men they might meet in 
these circles. They should join all clubs and societies, 
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particularly the mountaineering and ski-ing clubs, 
which made frequent trips to the Swiss frontier Alps, 
passing through or skirting all the fortified zones. 
In particular, they were to make themselves popular 
and hail-fellow-well-met in a certain students’ café in 
Lyons itself: this was Caveau Savoyard, a cellar-café 
and restaurant at the corner of the Place de la Re- 
publique and the Rue Auguste Comte. It occupied 
all the maze of arched and buttressed cellars below 
a huge apartment house, had three entrances, each 
leading down a flight of steps direct from the streets, 
one on the corner, and one in each side street. There 
was one big, low room, with vaulted roof, containing a 
zinc bar and long wooden tables, with half a dozen 
smaller rooms leading off, as well as a perfect maze 
of passages and store rooms, all gloomy and dimly- 
lit, cellars in type and character. 

It was kept by an old non-commissioned officer of 
the French Army. He limped from a leg wound, had 
a black walrus moustache and a bald head, and was 
known only as Pére Jean. His wife, Mére Jeanne, was 
a delightful hostess, enormously fat, but always gay 
and friendly. Pére Jean would do anything for the 
students, and gave completely unlimited credit to 
them. It made no difference whether, at the end of 
the month, they paid the total of their debts, or a 
part—or, in some cases, nothing at all—nor did he 
ever question their ability to pay. The Caveau was 
frequented not only by students, but also by young 
business men, ex-students, now working in their 
parents’ or relatives’ business houses; by students 
doing their military training, home on leave, and by 
visitors and friends of students, from many parts of 
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France, Spain, Algiers, Tunis, and Spanish Morocco. 
It was always thronged by a crowd of gay and irres- 
ponsible young men, of whom each seemed to know 
everybody else; on one occasion I encountered eight 
different languages at one table, and half a dozen 
languages were normally chattered with equal facility 
all over the place. 

“The Caveau Savoyard, Herr Kapitan,” I said to 
Roehm, “shall be your Gestapo headquarters in 
France.” 

Roehm looked both startled and pleased, but again 
I saw Himmler smile, and Goebbels openly sneered 
at my having made the remark to Roehm. I had a 
feeling of vague apprehension: these men, all-powerful 
in the party and in Germany, were tensely watchful— 
tensed like beasts of the cat tribe, watching each other. 
Throughout, Hess had been watchfully silent, Himm- 
ler sitting with his suavely secret smile curving his 
lips, Goebbels assertive and domineering as if he 
feared an opposition, the outcome of which he was 
uncertain. Roehm was blustering and offendedly 
hurt by turns, like a big child reacting to a situation 
he could not understand, but vaguely feared. 

There was nothing for me to do but watch and wait. 
Before long, Goebbels at least, if not the others, 
would give himself away. He always did, sooner or 
later: as children say, he would be just too clever, for 
once, and for a brief moment a facet of his many-sided 
mind would be exposed, reflecting the tortuous maze 
of intrigue which was the man. Nothing further was 
said, and for a time there was silence in the room 
except for the rustle of papers. Then Goebbels, 
addressing himself almost pointedly to Himmler, said, 
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“ If we consider the question of France to be 
settled, we must not forget that those of England 
and America automatically arise.” 

Himmler nodded, and five pairs of eyes turned 
again to me. The second man, who had arrived with 
Himmler, had been completely silent throughout. 
Even at the beginning of this second meeting he 
had not, as was customary, clicked his heels in front 
of me and announced his name, and I had no idea 
who he was. He seemed, I thought, to be relatively 
unimportant; probably he held a watching brief on 
behalf of somebody, as Hess undoubtedly did for 
Hitler: later, I found that he was representing Goering. 
It struck me at the time that Hermann Goering was 
not the man to let Goebbels get away with anything, 
and certainly not to wriggle himself into control of 
any new development of anything so important as 
the establishment of the secret police. 

It was up to me, however, to answer the questions 
in those eyes directed at me. I said that, so far as 
America was concerned, I took it to mean the United 
States, and submitted that the procedure to be adopted 
was simple. I explained my plan and my reasons. 

The United States is a big country, I pointed out 
—bigger than most Europeans ever realise. It is, 
after all, difficult for any European to visualise a 
railway journey or a road of some four thousand 
miles from end to end: if he tries to do so, he lands up 
mentally in China, or some similar place. It is im- 
pressive to consider, for instance, that Hollywood is 
farther than Berlin from New York. Are we to 
conclude, then, that we shall require an enormous 
number of agents to cover this country? I found myself 
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talking with German attention to detail, and felt 
cynically amused. The five figures at the table, how- 
ever, were silent and absorbedly attentive; they, at 
least, were deadly serious. 

Not so, I continued: American labour, the profes- 
sional and business classes, American womanhood, 
are so closely knitted together by their unions and 
other national organisations, which meet so frequently 
in central national conventions, that it is never difficult 
to reach the people as a whole, to hear their expressed 
opinions, and to influence the national trend of thought 
of every section of the community. In addition, the 
various racial organisations were powerful, and kept 
a tight grip on their members, while graft was not an 
unknown commodity among them. The purely Ger- 
man organisations in the States were powerful both 
politically and economically, were sympathetic, and 
could be relied upon if carefully approached. But the 
racial organisation most useful to our purpose was, 
undoubtedly, that of the Czechs. “ There are more 
than forty thousand Czechs in the States,” I said, 
“ spread over every grade of society, and all members 
of an organisation pledged to preserve the ties which 
bind them to the country of their origin. The Czechs 
are very useful to you in Czecho-Slovakia, Herr 
Doktor,” I added with a smile, “and it is not too much 
to hope that we can make them equally useful to you in 
America.” 

This little attempt at irony was quite lost on my 
audience. “ Excellent, Herr Colleague,” said Goebbels. 
“ Please proceed.” 

“ I suggest, then,” I continued, “ that a few Czechs 
be carefully trained, and sent at the proper time to 
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the United States, where they will automatically join 
their compatriots and find comrades, and an immediate 
initiation into American life. They need not, of course, 
be Czechs, so long as they have Czech passports. 
They must be able to speak Czech, to pass among 
their own people in America, but they should also 
have some American characteristics,” 

“ And where will you find such men?” Himmler 
demanded sharply. 

“We shall not find them,” I said. “ We shall 
create them.” 

Himmler gave me by way of reply his little smile, 
that always gave him an expression reminiscent of a 
sleek cat contemplating a saucer of thick cream. 

“I think,” I continued, “ you will agree with me 
that the men we want cannot be Czechs or Slovaks. 
Equally with the Croats, they are too obsessed with 
their own problems at home either to be trusted so 
far away or to be efficient enough. The difficulty of 
the Slav languages has to be overcome, and that leaves 
us, of course, only the Bulgarians.” (The Slav languages 
are so similar that anyone of Slavonic origin can, with 
a very little training, understand and make himself 
understood in any Slav language.) “ We shall, of 
course, shortly be occupied in that country. It will 
not be difficult to select suitable youths and arrange 
for them to receive a purely American course of 
education in the American college at Stamboul. All 
the professors are Americans; American English is 
the only language used for instructional purposes, 
and the systems used in the school, together with its 
atmosphere, are purely American. Six months in this 
college, combined with the subsidiary instruction we 
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should give, would be sufficient to provide the men 
we need. And ”—turning to Himmler for the second 
time, I asked—‘‘ does this answer your question, 
Herr Himmler? ” 

With that little smile without which Himmler seemed 
unable to speak, he said, “ You have created not only 
the opportunity, Herr Colleague, but the men also.” 

“Good!” I said. “I can arrange that.” 

Himmler went on to speak of the difficulties of 
remote control of our agents in America, but Goebbels 
broke in briskly with the observation, “ We have 
enough consuls there, and there are enough sailors 
on our ships, when they reach American ports.” 

They seemed satisfied to leave the organisation in 
the United States as fully provided by my plan. There 
was a little silence, broken only by the rustle of papers, 
and Goebbels asked, “ Have you considered South 
America?” To which I answered that I had. 

In South America, I pointed out, we had both in 
Brazil and in Argentina German colonies which re- 
tained considerable control over their own affairs. In 
particular, they maintained their own German schools 
with German teachers. A few efficient political 
organisers could work quietly in these colonies, and 
show good results. So far as the schools were con- 
cerned, nothing could be more to our advantage. 
It would be inadvisable, I suggested, openly to send 
school teachers from Germany, but very natural, 
and equally effective, to send German women to 
marry and openly influence the school teachers 
already there, and all the prospective ones to be 
appointed later. This plan was also considered satis- 
factory after I had pointed out that, by the time it 
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was necessary to deal with the question of South 
America, the system would be in full working order. 

I may observe in passing that the first woman who 
sailed for Rio de Janeiro in pursance of this plan was a 
sister of that Marie Heinrich who, in Teplitz-Schönau, 
became a member of the committee of five to which 
was entrusted the overthrow of democratic govern- 
ment in Czecho-Slovakia, and I was among those 
who said good-bye to this female pioneer at the railway 
station at Prague when she left for Rio. 

Without waiting for further prompting from either 
Himmler or Goebbels, I continued: 

“There remains, perhaps, only the question of the 
countries adjoining Czecho-Slovakia, and I suggest 
that the methods we have already found successful 
in that country shall be used in them also. We are 
faced with similar conditions of racial minorities and 
antagonisms, disputed frontiers, political and economic 
exploitation by the dominant majorities, resentment 
and obstruction by the minorities. There will be no 
difficulty in playing one against the other, and destroy- 
ing both. Regarding the remaining countries of 
Europe and of the East, we should perfect first the 
skeleton framework already outlined, and then extend 
ito 

I had finished my little piece, and I knew that 
none of the men at that table could put forward 
alternative plans. It was apparent at once that they 
were satisfied. Then Goebbels looked at me. 

“ Herr Colleague,” he said—and I thought that 
now it was his turn to make a speech, and resigned 
myself to listen—“ we have not discussed the question 
of England!” 
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I pointed out that the plans already approved for 
use in European countries, in the East, and in America, 
would inevitably fail if we tried to apply them to 
England. I reminded Goebbels of his own admission 
to me on a certain occasion that he found it easy to 
understand the economic mentality of a French busi- 
ness house, but he was damned (verdamdt) if he could 
understand that of an English establishment. Although 
we could use economic and national institutions in 
France and the United States to the detriment of 
those countries, if we tried to use English institutions 
to the same end, the result would be disastrous for 
us, and the exact opposite to what we desired. 

It is an instance of the complete confidence in me 
that I had built up in their minds that, although such 
plans as I might put forward were designed against my 
own country, there was not the slightest doubt in 
their minds of my complete fidelity to their cause. 
They had no more hesitation over accepting my 
plans against England than the ones already stated 
and accepted. I suggested briefly that, for the time 
being, we should be satisfied with finding and pro- 
viding a number of women who could pass either as 
English or as the German wives of Englishmen, and 
furnishing them with the means of setting themselves 
up in small businesses—hairdressers, modistes, beauty 
shops, hat shops, and manicurists were among those 
mentioned—of types which would ensure that the 
proprietresses had chances of talking to and influencing 
their clienteles. For further development of our 
English plans, we would await the reports these women 
might furnish, and be guided by them. The one 
exception made was in sending Gunther Heinrich, 
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son of Marie Heinrich of Teplitz, to the wireless 
school at Colwyn Bay. He was thoroughly trained 
as to the purpose which he was expected to fulfil, 
but his reports during the course of two months 
confirmed my contentions that the methods so success- 
ful elsewhere could not be applied to any English 
establishment, and at the expiry of those two months 
Gunther was recalled. The school had been carefully 
selected, as had the boy, with a view to inculcating 
among its pupils the ideas which we had successfully 
planted among the youth of other countries, but the 
experiment proved to us that the method thus tried 
was useless; we should have to discover other means, 
and for the time being we must be dependent on the 
reports we received from our women agents. 

We sent over one woman freelance, a Viennese 
designer of women’s knitwear, who as a saleswoman 
with exclusive designs of her own travelled all over 
England, and incidentally made a very good thing of 
her business, while at the same time furnishing us 
with many valuable reports. At this time, however, 
as I made plain, whatever we did was in the nature 
of an experiment so far as England was concerned, 
and on the outcome of those experiments our future 
plans must be based. 

One of the first of these women who established 
herself in this country set up a hairdressing business 
in Dundee, where eventually she was arrested and 
sentenced to imprisonment, but not until she had 
paid many visits to Hamburg with her reports, and 
been of very great use to us. 

These conferences of ours had now been going on 
for four days, and at the final meeting the question 
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of means of identification of foreign agents was raised 
by Goebbels. Various ways were discussed, but one 
was sought which would render unnecessary the 
carrying of any visible proof of identity, with all its 
attendant dangers. It was finally agreed, on the 
suggestion of Himmler, that every Gestapo agent 
working in a foreign country should be given a name 
taken from German history or mythology, following 
the practice current in the German university societies 
—a practice which was now almost fanatically sup- 
ported by Hitler, just as he supported the revival 
of the Mansur, or students’ duels. Whenever the agent 
wished to identify himself, he would use the first 
and last letters of this name. Thus, an agent was 
listed as “ Wolfram,” and proof of his identity, either 
on a communication or verbally, would be “ W. M.” 
It would, therefore, be quite unnecessary for him to 
carry any papers or means of identification showing 
his connection with the Gestapo. It is interesting that 
Rolf Zimmermann was given the name “ Siegfried ” 
by Hitler himself, to state him as representative of 
the highest attributes of German youth, as embodied 
in the greatest hero of German legend. 

Goebbels’ method of identification, simple though 
it appeared, was found in practice to be absolutely 
safe and foolproof. Any central authority to which 
an agent had occasion to report was provided with a 
list of such names, checking against the identity of 
the man concerned. 

At the conclusion of this final meeting of ours, 
Goebbels asked Himmler and myself to accompany 
him in his car. As we rose from the table, Rudolf 
Hess, who throughout had been so silent, came to me 
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and asked if I would meet him in the lobby of the 
Deutsches Haus in about an hour’s time. I replied 
that it would give me great pleasure, if Herr Doktor 
Goebbels had finished with me. 

Then occurred another peculiar and significant 
incident. Hess, without raising his voice or altering 
from his quiet, colourless tone, answered, “ The Herr 
Doktor will have finished with you,” using the 
emphatic verb wollen instead of the polite werden, 
and meaning in effect that the Herr Doktor must 
finish. I looked uncertainly at Goebbels: he flushed, 
and bit his lip with prominent teeth, and then, clicking 
his heels, he bowed stiffly from the waist. Hess 
saluted briefly in reply. I bowed to him, and left 
with Goebbels and Himmler. At this final breaking- 
up, Roehm had been completely ignored. 

In the quiet square outside stood Goebbels’ huge 
Mercedes car, and, as we got in, he observed dryly 
that, as our time was limited, we might as well go also 
to the Deutsches Haus. We arrived at the crowded bier 
halle, and found a quiet table behind a lattice screen 
decorated with Bavarian mottoes. Almost at once 
Goebbels began speaking, and, although he had one eye 
on the clock facing us, he still—true to his form——spoke 
for a good five minutes on the aims of the National- 
Socialist party before coming to the point. Then: 

‘ Herr Colleague,” he said, “ you are the only non- 
German member of our party, and that has not de- 
tracted from the value of the work you have done. 
I, personally, thank you and ask for your co-operation, 
and that Herr Hess has asked you to see him can only 
mean that the Fuehrer himself is also about to thank 
you. To thank you on behalf of German youth.” 
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I thought that he was off again on a propaganda 
speech, but he caught himself up. “ We have not 
much time,” he continued. “ My purpose is to ask 
you how far you are prepared to go? It is obvious 
that membership in the party is not now enough for 
the wide developments of our policy, in which it is 
clear that you are destined, for good or ill, to play 
a leading part, whether we wish it or no. I ask you 
two questions: Do you wish to assume German 
nationality, and, secondly, may Herr Himmler recog- 
nise you now as a member of his organisation? ” 

I could answer, without hesitation. I knew, as well 
as did Goebbels, that at least for the immediate 
future they could not develop beyond the borders 
of Germany without me. I realised, too, that for these 
ambitious and self-centred men, quite clearly destined 
for great power, it would not be a pleasant thought 
that I was indispensable to them. I saw at once that 
to accept German nationality would put me completely 
in their power, and in a flash, also, I saw that my 
only means of protection was to appeal to the aloof 
asceticism and selfless idealism of Hitler himself, and 
I could do that only through Hess. Like a bright light, 
also, the meaning became clear to me of the veiled 
watchfulness and vague undercurrents that had 
characterised these meetings. Supreme power, a 
power never before in history held entirely by one 
man, was now almost in Hitler’s grasp; nothing now 
could prevent him from attaining the height at which 
he aimed, borne as he was on the shoulders of all the 
youth of Germany. 

Already the jackals had gathered to the feast: all 
the leaders of the party were skirmishing for position. 
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The fight between Goering and Goebbels for second 
place was becoming critical, and, as an elementary 
precaution, they were both ruthlessly undermining 
the positions of all possible rivals. I saw, now, that 
Goebbels had destroyed Captain Roehm. Roehm, 
big and capable and curiously gentle, but blustering 
and gruff when tortured with the knowledge of his 
own weakness, a man who from the very beginning 
had marched with Hitler, and who was not so much 
a party leader as Hitler’s friend and blind admirer. 
Now Roehm was lost, as I saw clearly. Only a little 
while, and Hitler was to stand quiescent and watch 
while the guards shot Roehm in his bed. Naked on 
the bed the doomed man was to plead with his erst- 
while friend for his life, only to see Hitler signal to 
the guards to do his will, and then, not even turning 
away his face, watch the murder of the man he had 
called his friend. 

I realised, now, the reason for Himmler’s presence 
at the meeting. Goebbels had bought his allegiance 
with a glittering bribe, the command of the Secret 
Police. And Rudolf Hess—what was his purpose? 
Was he watching for himself, or for Goering, or as 
Hitler’s “shadow”? Had he too been offered a 
glittering bribe? Soon, I should see for myself. Now, 
I go back to my answer to Goebbels’ question: 

I said that it would be a handicap to assume German 
nationality, but that I saw the necessity of becoming 
a member of the Staats Polizei, if and when this body 
was formed. Goebbels bowed over the table. 

“It is now formed,” he said. “ You are the first 
agent of the Geheim Staats Polizei of National-Socialist 
Germany, and your chief, Herr Himmler, has every 
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confidence in you and in your ability.” He paused 
dramatically, and grinned and smirked. He was, I 
saw, about to begin another speech, but before he 
could do so I broke in: 

“Am I to understand, then, that Captain Roehm 
will not control the new organisation? ” 

Goebbels smirked again. “ There was never any 
intention that he should,” he said. “ He does not 
even control the S.A., now. They have been placed 
under the personal control of the Fuehrer.” 

The information left me bewildered for the moment, 
and, as a way out, I observed that time was passing. 
Not that I minded, but Herr Hess was being kept 
waiting. Goebbels conferred hurriedly with Himmler, 
and they arranged that we should meet again on the 
following day. 

I made my way to the great front foyer of the 
building, and found Hess waiting. He greeted me 
formally but warmly, and asked me to follow him to 
the second floor. ‘‘ The Fuehrer is here,” he said, 
“and wishes to see you.” 

We passed along a broad corridor, encrusted with 
guards in their uniforms, glittering with silver and 
black leather, all young and tall and straight, with 
corn-coloured hair, blue eyes, and blond skins, and 
perfect white teeth, and straight lips and eyebrows, 
this German Aryan youth of which there seemed such 
an inexhaustible supply to answer Hitler’s dreams. 
They stood at the salute as we passed between them, 
and I felt their eyes regarding me with remote and 
grave speculation. 

Then I stood within a large room, furnished with 
deep chairs upholstered in green leather, with an 
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enormous polished desk in the centre of a vast square 
of carpet. For the second time, I faced Adolf Hitler. 
Or so I thought. Before I left that room, I knew there 
was no longer any such person as Adolf Hitler: there 
was only the Reichsfuehrer. 

I glanced quickly at the man seated behind the 
gleaming wood of the desk, with curiosity as to 
whether he had changed. He was looking full at me, 
and again, after the first fleeting second, his physical 
disadvantages became meaningless. I had a moment's 
impression that he was very tired, and then became 
conscious only of the compelling urgency of his eyes. 
He spoke in very courteous tones, and asked me to be 
seated. Herr Hess, he said, had kept him informed of 
the progress of the momentous task I had undertaken. 

“ German youth,” he said, “is fortunate in that 
Destiny guided you to it, but German youth, as you 
are at one with me in believing, is deserving of all 
the gifts that the German gods can send, and of all 
the sacrifices that we can make.” His eyes were 
brilliant as he spoke. 

I bowed my agreement, and he leaned nearer to 
me across the desk. 

“ Much has been done,” he continued, “ but much 
remains still to be achieved. So long as you are in 
Central Europe, I can protect you, and I will do so. 
You have my word. It will be necessary for you in 
the future to go to places where I can give you no 
safeguards. I shall trust you then not less than I 
do now. Remember always that you will send many 
of our youths, also, to these places, and they will 
give you the loyalty that only German youth can 


give, and will be unafraid.” 
D 
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His voice had grown stronger and harsher as he 
went on, and his hand gestured. There was silence 
for a moment, and, determined to make an effort 
at finding out where I stood, I said, 

“ Herr Doktor Goebbels has offered me German 
nationality, and I have refused. Did your excellency 
wish me to do otherwise? ” 

“ I did not know,” he answered without hesitation, 
“and I have no opinion on that matter. I repeat 
that I trust you implicitly to do only those things 
which will further the aims you know are mine.” 

He slumped back in his chair, and his shoulders 
drooped, as if with weariness or disillusionment. The 
heavy lids had dropped over his brilliant eyes, and I 
realised intuitively that he knew nothing of the 
intrigues of his colleagues and staff, and that, whatever 
check Hess was keeping on them, he kept his know- 
ledge to himself. Had this not been so, they would 
never have obtained Hitler’s acquiescence in the final 
measures they took against Roehm. 

There was, consequently, no opening through which 
I could seek any personal assurances from Hitler. 
I saw with complete finality that there was no Adolf 
Hitler, but only the Reichsfuehrer. If I wanted safety, 
I should have to assure it myself. 

The Fuehrer’s finger had already pressed a bell- 
push on his desk, and two of his black guards stood 
at the open door. Hitler rose stiffly to his feet and 
gave me his hand: the swastika of his arm-band was 
mirrored in the polished top of the desk. 

‘“ Gruss Gott,” he said, using the old German 
peasant form of greeting, and—“ Auf weidersehn.” 

I made my way slowly and thoughtfully through 
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the saluting ranks of guards, and found a quiet table 
in the bier halle annexe. It was nearly dawn, but the 
great hall was still thronged with groups of uniformed 
men in animated discussion, and messengers and 
orderlies were continually coming and going. I found 
myself wondering what was to be the outcome of all 
this, and speculated on what Goebbels would have 
to say at our meeting later in the day. 

That plans, detailed and complete, for the control 
of all internal affairs by the Gestapo had been made, 
I was fully aware. That Himmler would put them 
into immediate operation was a foregone conclusion, 
and that he would seize the fullest powers for himself 
was inevitable. Whatever might be his plans for 
western Europe and the United States—indeed, any- 
where at all outside central Europe—did not disturb 
me. However ambitious they were, they could not 
be put into successful operation without my help, 
and because of that, I could control them. Whilst 
I could control them, I was safe. 

But what was destined for Czecho-Slovakia and 
the neighbouring countries, and what part was I to 
play? I was now not merely a member of the central 
executive of the Nazi party: I was Gestapo agent 
Number Two, and from to-morrow I should be known 
by two letters. And Himmler, with his allegiance 
already mortgaged to Goebbels, was my chief. I 
wondered, idly, with which of the German heroes 
I should be honoured as my namesake, or whether 
I should be permitted to choose one for myself, and 
realised suddenly that I was very tired. 

Well, to-day, I concluded, I should find out. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SABOTAGE OF THE CZECH REPUBLIC BEGINS 


Ir was two days later. I had been in almost continuous 
conference with Himmler, conferences at which some- 
times Goebbels, sometimes Hess, and once even 
Goering appeared and confused the issues with a 
speech that meant nothing, or listened silently, or 
interrupted abruptly, according to their several natures. 
The whole suite of rooms on the third floor of the 
Deutsches Haus, immediately above Hitler’s own 
quarters, had been commandeered, and Himmler’s 
staff had taken possession. He had confided to me 
his plans for the working of his department in Germany 
itself, and they were ruthlessly complete. 

It was obvious from his frequent references to other 
countries, particularly Fascist Italy, that he had studied 
secret police methods, and understood thoroughly 
what was required of him. His objective, also, was 
simple: when and as the Nazification of Germany 
was achieved in all its branches, political and economic, 
it was his business to see that it stayed complete. 
The means by which this was to be accomplished 
was Himmler’s job. As he talked to me in that inner 
room on the third floor, which was for so long a time 
to remain the headquarters of the Gestapo, I realised 
only too well that he was the right man for his task. 
He had not only mastered it completely: he liked it. 
The job fitted him like a glove, and I understood, 
now, what that secret little smile of his meant: it 
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signified the same thing as the twitching of a cat’s 
whiskers as it watches milk being poured into a 
saucer. 

Hitler, Goering, and even myself, would have 
chosen Captain Roehm for this post—and we were 
all wrong. As I learned the workings of Himmler’s 
mind, admiration for Goebbels over his choice of 
this man was forced from me, and I realised then that 
Roehm’s inner weakness would have destroyed the 
Gestapo, as it was to destroy Roehm himself. Goebbels, 
twisted, cold self-seeker though he was, had seen this 
from the first: not till now did I see it. 

Every German man, woman, and child, and every 
German institution, was to be Nazified, not only on 
the surface, but body and soul, root and branch; 
not only for week-ends or special occasions, but for 
twenty-four hours of every day, seven days to the 
week, and not only for a period, but—to use Hitler’s 
own expression—for all time. This was the policy 
of the leaders, so near its goal that Hitler, now on 
the threshold of supreme power, was already showing 
signs of the semi-mystic absolutism which was, later, 
to take almost complete possession of him. The leaders 
were utterly confident of success, and completely sure 
of their ability to carry out this policy of Hitler's. 

The youth movements and women’s organisations 
were irresistible in their effect on the national life; 
the purely political movements were of secondary 
importance, and such democratic concessions as were 
made, including for the moment parliament and the 
ballot, were a farce. The youths’ and women’s move- 
ments were controlled by idealism: the remainder, 


by force. Hitler supplied the idealism, and his S.R. 
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troops supplied the force. Now, where force required 
to be supplemented by cunning and intrigue, entered 
the Gestapo. 

All this was already known to me, and Himmler 
went on to explain, in his smug, suave way, the 
methods of political sabotage that were being used, 
and to what extent they would be intensified when 
Hitler should come to supreme power. The very 
spots where concentration camps were to be established 
had been chosen, and their officers already selected, 
The measures to be taken progressively against the 
Jews were listed and scheduled, and additions were 
constantly being made by Julius Streicher, the present 
editor of Die Sturmer, which, then issued in leaflet 
form, is now a full-grown newspaper mainly devoted 
to Jew-baiting. Throughout the years, Hitler has 
protected Streicher against the consequences of his 
indiscretions, realising as he (Hitler) does that the 
man is single-minded and sincere in his antagonism 
to what is regarded by both of them as a danger to 
the German state. 

The decrees for the abolition of the separate states 
of the Reich were even then drawn up, and the new 
Reich divided into its provinces of Nazi operations, 
each with its Gestapo centre. Machinery for the 
instant operation of all these plans had been set up, 
and a skeleton framework for its control was all 
prepared. Money was of no object. All the youths’ 
and women’s organisations were not only self- 
supporting, but contributed largely to the whole 
movement. Industry, helpless and hopeless in the 
general chaos into which the German economic 
system had drifted, was handing over millions to 
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Hitler, hoping only for a stable Government and a 
strong policy. Rich men everywhere were giving, 
either for the same reason, or because the triumph 
of Communism would rob them of everything, and 
Hitler might at least leave them some part of their 
possessions. It will be realised that I neither had 
nor desired any part in these internal workings: it 
was my task to guide, after creating, the organisation 
of the party’s foreign adventures. The leaders were 
men who knew Germany and the German people: 
they had the usual limitation of looking at the rest 
of the world through German glasses. This they 
might not have admitted, but they did realise that their 
knowledge and experience of practical conditions 
beyond the German frontiers were very limited indeed: 
this was where I came in. 

They had investigated me, and checked up my 
life and movements for years back, with German 
thoroughness, and I had been under the German 
microscope in Czecho-Slovakia since the day of my 
arrival there, nearly two years before. My dossier, 
a copy of which had been given to Himmler, occupied 
a whole folder of a dozen sub-sections. They accepted 
me without reservation as one of themselves: I do 
not think they even remembered my non-German 
blood, except inasmuch as it excluded me from 
possible rivalry—I was no danger in that sense—and 
they knew that I had no ambition for place or power 
or money. They saw in me some of the ideals which 
made Hitler their master, and at the same time a 
tool with which to shape their personal ends; in me 
its danger was neutralised by indifference as to the 
methods by which they realised their aims. Himmler 
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therefore made no effort, either then or in the later 
stages of my work for him, to conceal anything from 
me, and my knowledge of the new Gestapo organisation 
was limited only by my interest in its various ramifica- 
tions. I had only to ask, to know, and where my 
interest failed I did not ask. 

The whole activities of the Gestapo were, for the 
time, to be directed by Himmler himself from the 
ofice he had created in Munich, but later, im- 
mediately the Reich was unified, provincial centres 
were to be established, in Dresden for central Europe, 
Cologne for western Europe and the United States, 
and Magdeburg for naval and military intelligence; 
this latter is an annexe of the civil industries depart- 
ment of the great Krupp works, complementary to 
the military department at Essen. At different times 
I visited them all, and that day a few months ago, 
at the end of which I left Germany for the last time, 
was spent in a room in the Salier Ring at Cologne, 
from which for years the Gestapo organisations in 
France, England, and America had been directed. 

At this time the Nazi party had no diplomatic 
standing in any country: Himmler could not tell me 
—because he did not know himself—whether Hitler 
would assume the supreme power in one month or 
in six. Meanwhile my immediate task consisted in 
finding and training the men and women who should 
staff the various foreign centres of Gestapo activity. 
In this, I had to work unaided, for neither Himmler 
nor anyone else, except myself, knew where to find 
these people or how to train them. At the same time 
I knew that, on whatever day Hitler might be called 
to power, I must be completely ready to put all my 
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plans into operation, or else use on myself the one 
word that Hitler would never tolerate—failure! I had, 
too, another task which must be begun at once, 
consisting in the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia as 
it was then constituted: it was not regarded as a 
foreign country, only as a part of the rape of Germany, 
the loot filched from her at Versailles. This explains 
Hitler’s attitude; explains why he would not treat 
with Benes, who, once an officer in the Austrian army, 
was in Hitler’s sight a traitor to the Reich, to German 
youth, and a stumbling-block to the selfless singleness 
of the Fuehrer’s purpose. 

“ As far as Czecho-Slovakia is concerned,” Himmler 
told me, “already we can give you all the help you 
need, and full protection with it.” He gave me a 
list of the objects that had to be attained: in the first 
place, the Czecho-Slovakian Republic was to be broken 
and destroyed. In order to do this, the Czech army 
must be disrupted and internally split between its 
Czech, Slovak, and German elements; the political 
economy of the Republic must be subjected to threats 
and bribes until the whole system of central govern- 
ment was undermined; evidence must be obtained or 
manufactured to show the complicity of Benes and 
the Republic in Communistic activities directed against 
the economic security of the Third Reich; the pro- 
vincial administrations were to be corrupted; the dis- 
affections of the minorities were to be fomented to 
the point of threats of open insurrection ; the democratic 
parties of the state were to be shown as infected with 
Communism and in league with the Soviets; Czech 
youth of military age was to be corrupted, infected 
with mistrust and discontent over social conditions; 
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fortresses and fortifications were to be rendered in- 
effective; key industries were to be sabotaged, and, 
finally, the German minority was to be armed. Even 
at this time, 1932, Hitler and his party leaders had 
made up their minds over the fate of Czecho-Slovakia, 
and neither at Godesberg nor at Munich was there 
ever any idea of stopping short of re-annexation, as 
they considered it, of the whole Republic to the 
Reich, and, to use Hitler’s own words, of cleansing 
this soil of the Reich which had been made into a 
plague spot. This was so woven into the pattern of 
German National-Socialism that nothing, short of open 
war, could prevent it, and they were prepared to go 
to war to achieve it. 

It gave me a slight chill to hear Himmler detailing 
this virtual murder of a state with as little feeling as 
is shown by a butcher over cutting up a carcase. 
But it had to be done. I left Munich to return to 
Prague with my mind fully occupied over the details 
of my task. 

I deliberately took a long route back to Czecho- 
Slovakia. I wanted to think, and for once in my life 
I had enough to think about. Also, I was undecided 
as to where, exactly, I should go, but finally I settled 
on Prague. This was when I reached Dresden, from 
where I could enter Czecho-Slovakia at many different 
points. I took the Berlin-Prague express direct to 
Prague, crossing the frontier at Bodenbach. The 
entire journey takes about eight hours, and of two 
alternative tracks on the same route, about four miles 
apart from each other, one passes through the placid, 
open countryside, while the other runs through the 
centre of the fortified zone, parallel with the banks 
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of the river Elbe. Arriving in Prague at the Mazaryk 
Bahnhoff, which in the days of the old Austrian régime 
had been the Kaiserliche Bahnhoff, or imperial station, 
—a name bestowed on it by the Emperor Franz Josef 
himself on one of his visits to Prague—I wandered 
out into the streets of Prague, still undecided as to 
my next step. 

I crossed over, and wandered up the steep hill of 
the Hradcany, on which stands the president's palace 
and the cathedral of St. Vitus, and sat down at a table 
on the terrace of the café of the Golden Well. I say 
advisedly, the terrace; the café stands on a tiny shelf 
of the steep hillside, and is reached only by climbing 
some hundreds of steps cut in the rock. The terrace 
looks sheerly down on Prague, lying before and under 
it like a model carved in bold relief. 

Over a tall glass of golden Pilsen beer I gazed down 
on this city which I was appointed to destroy. I saw 
the broad Vaclavsky Nemestie, with its trees and 
modern buildings; I saw the deep intersection across 
the city, which under the old régime had been the 
principal street, the Graben—in English, “ The 
Trench ’’—divided now into two parts, one German, 
one purely Czech: the one still named Die Graben, 
the other Narodni Trida, or “ National Street.” I 
saw that lovely river meandering through the city, 
reflecting lights and shadows from its terraced and 
tree-lined embankments: that placid river, quite un- 
ruffled as to whether the Germans called it the Moldau 
or the Czechs insisted it was the Vltava. I saw the 
old winding streets, the arcades, the eighth-century 
cathedral of Tyn standing in the old town square, 
the massive mediæval wooden gates of the old ghetto, 
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the baroque palace of the princes of Kinsky, and the 
high windows of the old town hall, through which all 
the German heralds and messengers were thrown to 
their deaths on the cobblestones below by the city 
fathers, on that historic defenestration of Prague in 
the sixteenth century. I could even see the great 
clock on its wall, a clock so wonderful that the Emperor 
Charles II, for whom it was made, put out the eyes of 
the man who made it, so that he should never make 
another to equal it. I saw the Karl bridge across the 
river, with its age-old stone arches, and near it, 
directly under my feet, the German Karl University. 

That brought me suddenly down to earth. I looked 
coldly and analytically at the things I had to do. 
Should I do them? Could I do them? If so, how? 
Or should I pack up and move on? For a little time 
I dreamed and gazed at the light reflected from the 
river below, and I had a vision of a similar river, but 
broader, and flowing under the torrid glare of the 
African sun: of crimson petals falling on a white 
robe, of white teeth gleaming against a golden skin 
—a golden skin with dead-grey blotches. Of a slender 
golden hand waving in farewell. For a brief moment 
I heard the chant of the lepers at the Damascus gate 
—" Fingers and toes have we none, O passers-by! 
Allah Il Allah, Allah Akbar!” I saw also all the blond 
youths thronging the courts and halls of the ancient 
university beneath me: I saw again all the immorality, 
the vice and corruption that Herbert Kuehnel had 
showed me in Berlin, and I heard in my ears again 
the voice of Adolf Hitler-—‘‘ The regeneration of 
German youth alone can save us, and save the world! ” 


CHABPEREYV 
THE RAPE CONTINUES 


In that moment in which Hitler’s statement of the 
destiny of German youth recurred to me, I became the 
Gestapo’s special agent, ‘‘ T.N.” I gazed for a moment 
at the great city spread beneath me, and put aside all 
regrets. If in a later day sad ghosts should tap on my 
window, well, did not Confucius say somewhere— 
‘ The end of all desire is emptiness and pain ’’? I began 
my preparations at once. 

There were many difficulties in front of me. First, 
I must consider my position in Prague, and with the 
Czech authorities. I had already an apartment at 
Number 5, Tempelova, a modern block of flats in the 
centre of Prague’s hotel and night-club district, and 
from here I conducted my teaching and social activities. 
I must now find another and less conspicuous place 
from which to conduct a different kind of activity, 
keeping the two not only separate, but entirely 
independent of each other. 

This I fixed up immediately; in an old square of 
balconied baroque houses, lying in the shadow of the 
Tyn cathedral, and on the edge of the former ghetto, 
stood a hotel so old that its origin was lost in antiquity 
—the cathedral is eighth-century architecture, but this 
hotel is older still. It was used as a maison de convenance 
for the night clubs and cabaret shows near at hand: 
men or women, separately or together, arrived at all 
hours of the day or night, and, whatever their respecta- 
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bility or lack of it, would attract no attention whatever. 
A responsible member of the staff of this hotel had a 
son, a youth of about twenty, and was making any 
sacrifice to educate the lad in a way that would fit him 
for a better position. 

I had met this youth at the English Institute a year 
before, and had become friendly with him. I remem- 
bered that I had helped him with his examination 
papers, and on one or two occasions I had run across 
him in cafés, and talked to him about the world outside, 
far horizons, and the rainbow’s end that is always so 
attractive in the eyes of youth. I searched him out that 
same afternoon, and told him I wanted to take a room 
at the hotel, where I could be quiet and undisturbed 
while I got on with my work. I did not want to register 
myself at the hotel either as foreigner or native of the 
country, nor fill in any of the usual hotel identity forms 
which must be submitted to the police, nor did I wish 
any inquiries about me to be answered, no matter how 
or by whom they might be made. Would he tell his 
father that I should be a permanent resident, prepared 
to pay six months’ rent in advance? 

He was eager to help, and that same evening found 
me fixed up in a big, low-ceilinged room on the first 
floor of the hotel. It opened on to a broad, stone 
balcony, with arching roof, and an outside stair giving 
access to the courtyard. This room | kept for the next 
six years, and during the whole of that time, although 
I occupied it only at intervals, I had many visitors, and 
innumerable telephone calls from Vienna, Paris, and 
London. Yet I was never troubled by the authorities, 
and in the police registration bureau of Prague, where 
it was the boast of the police that every inhabitant of the 
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city was registered and docketed, appeared no mention 
of Room g at the hotel, nor of its occupant. 

In passing, I may remark that the Czech youth who 
thus aided me was shortly after this time called up for 
his military service, and during the course of the next 
two years I got from him complete plans of two frontier 
establishments, with all relevant photographs and a 
detailed record of the racial composition of four frontier 
regiments: that is, the percentages of pure Czech and 
non-Czech officers and soldiers comprising them. This, 
however, is not at the moment of importance. 

Having established myself in Prague with two 
separate identities, one popular and well-known, the 
other a mere anonymity, I could consider my next 
step. Which of the things I had to do, I asked myself, 
must be done at once—which can be deferred, and 
which can I entrust to someone else? I recalled 
Himmler’s cold and passionless voice—* The internal 
disruption of the Czech Army, the economic sabotage 
of industry,” and realized that this was obviously a 
task of no great difficulty—at least, not to us with our 
perfected technique of setting racial minorities at 
each other’s throats. 

This was my job and mine alone: nobody could 
help me. Could I do it? Could any one man so disrupt 
an army of a million and a half men that it could no 
longer be relied on by the central government either 
to protect the state or strike at its enemies? My mind 
went swiftly over the factors, for and against, and as 
swiftly assessed them. 

The Army was not class-conscious: the officers 
had few more material advantages than the men. 
The ratio of racial proportions, taking the total as ten, 
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was Czech 34, Slovak 3}, German 3, Ruthenian, 
Hungarian, Poles, and Roumanians, }. In the com- 
position of every regiment a slight Czech preponder- 
ance was aimed at: it was, however, necessary that 
all frontier regiments should be purely Czech, and it 
will be therefore seen that in the remaining units 
of the Army the desired ratio could not be maintained. 
It was hoped to compensate for this by equalizing as 
far as possible the German and Slovak components 
with a leavening of the other minorities. 

They were all mutually antagonistic, and a regiment 
of, say, a thousand men might include two hundred 
Czechs and eight hundred others, the majority of 
whom did not even understand the Czech language. 
Of what value were the Czech regiments on the 
frontier, if the reserves behind them could, at will, 
cut them off from their supplies and their bases? 
The disaffection of the minorities was a very tangible 
thing. 

At Versailles, Mazaryk and Benes had promised 
Wilson to constitute the new state on Federal lines 
like those of Switzerland. Repeatedly, since then, they 
had promised all the minorities autonomous forms of 
government—promises which they had never fulfilled. 
In practice, the minorities had been ruthlessly ex- 
ploited in the interests of Czech nationalism, as had 
the rich industrial areas of the Sudetenland. Taxation 
was equally heavy on the German industries and on the 
fertile Slovak provinces, and the money was used to 
build new Czech towns in Bohemia, such as Hradek 
Kralove, constructed of concrete and glass and chrome 
steel—like miniature Chicagos—and to increase the 
size and importance of Prague, of which the Czechs 
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were determined to make a capital city. Already its 
population, a million, was double that of 1919. It 
had been provided with a magnificent new railway 
station, one of the largest in Europe, which, to keep 
itself busy, maintained daily direct services with 
Paris, Brussels, Holland, Bucharest, Buda Pesth, 
and even competed with the Orient express from Paris 
to Stamboul: every day a dozen splendid stream-lined 
trains entered or left the Wilson Nadrazi, empty of 
passengers or nearly so, apart from the magnificently 
uniformed trained staffs. The government had threat- 
ened Berlin with a diplomatic rupture, because the 
German-—Buda-Pesth train passing through the city 
was labelled “ Prag ’’ only, instead of including the 
Czech form “ Praha” also. Finally, with French 
assistance, they compelled von Papen’s government 
to include the word “ Praha ° on all trains. In the 
minority provinces, so strict an economy was imposed 
by the central government that the municipalities 
were unable to keep the streets and bridges in repair, 
even in some cases to pay their debts. 

From all this it is clear that Goebbels’ hope, that the 
provincial administrations might be destroyed by 
means of bribes and graft, was not so much a hope 
as a prophecy. As I reviewed these things in my mind, 
the military, industrial, and economic sabotage of the 
republic appeared to offer few difficulties. It was 
merely a matter of encouraging the stupid obstinacy 
of the Czechs, regarding it as a means by which they 
should destroy themselves. 

I saw with a cold confidence equalling that of 
Goebbels or of Himmler that I could accomplish this 
purpose within three years. In my further survey of the 
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branches of the work as stated to me by Himmler, I 
saw that the time was not yet ripe for one or two of 
them; there was, for instance, not a great deal that 
could be done at the moment outside the borders of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

The selection and training of the men required as 
staff for the French branch of the Gestapo could be 
done better in Teplitz-Schénau than in Prague. It 
was, however, very necessary to arrange for the training 
of the American contingent without delay. They would 
need from six months to a year, at the least, in the 
American college in Stamboul, and must be provided 
with a good knowledge of English in addition to their 
other qualifications. I should have to find time to go to 
Sofia, as Bulgarian youths would be the most suitable 
for our purpose. Fortunately, I had not only friends 
but also student blood-brothers (using this word in 
its central European sense) in the Bulgarian capital, 
connections formed in my Lyons days. I should have 
no difficulty there. 

The matter of obtaining or manufacturing evidence 
to show the complicity of Benes and his government 
in Communistic activities directed against the Reich 
was not urgent, but I could sce definite steps that Í 
could take in the near future over this matter. Political 
sabotage of the central government could be safely left 
in the hands of Conrad Henlein, and I would go to 
Saaz to see him as my next step. Following that I 
would see Herbert Kuehnel in Teplitz-Schénau, and 
discuss with him the part his organization could play. 

Even this brief preliminary survey of my task gave 
me a feeling of optimism. In Himmler’s high-sounding 
phraseology, it had appeared formidable, if not im- 
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possible, as the achievement of one man. Analysed 
and separated into its component parts in the light 
of my intimate acquaintance with the republic and its 
conditions, it resolved itself merely into a game of 
skill. To gather all these apparently tangled threads 
into my hand, and weave them into the composite 
pattern as drawn by Himmler, would be a fascinating 
occupation. 

With this fairly clear idea of how I should proceed 
already formed in my mind, I left the Mazaryk 
station for Saaz next morning. The town is some three 
hours by express train to north-west of Prague, and is 
midway between Eger on the Bavarian frontier and 
Komatau to the north, both of which towns were to 
become key points in the Nazi campaign in the 
Sudetenland. The country round about Saaz is the 
Kent of Bohemia, an agricultural oasis among the 
great industrial centres, and the train approaches the 
town through miles of hop-growing country with its 
serried ranks of poles. Practically all the hops used in 
the republic are grown there, and a considerable 
surplus is exported to Germany and other countries. 

This little town is typical of the results obtained 
under the callous and indifferent administration of the 
old Austrian Empire. It is built completely on one 
bank of the river, while its railway station stands 
alone on the other side of the stream—with not a 
solitary house to keep it company. Vehicular access to 
the station can be gained from the town only by means 
of a bridge over the river which is at least two miles 
up-river from Saaz: a few years ago the munictpality 
made a levy to build a bridge giving direct access from 
the town to the station; since the town is built on a 
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bluff some hundreds of feet above the river, building 
a road to the new bridge would have been a costly 
engineering feat, altogether beyond the resources of 
Saaz. Thus one ascends by a series of steps, and sud- 
denly emerges in the middle of the market square. 
Further to that, although the bridge is of full carriage 
width, its wooden frame work is not strong enough to 
support a vehicle, so its use is restricted to foot pas- 
sengers. It would not even support the weight of a 
horse and cart. To recoup the expenditure on it, the 
town levies a toll of ten heller per passenger—about a 
tenth of a farthing in English currency. 

In passing, this might be used as an illustration of 
the administration of the Czech government. Saaz 
is a German town: on the other side of Prague, 
Czech villages were being converted into quite unneces- 
sarily modern towns, and provided with industries 
which not only required subsidies to operate, but com- 
peted with existing similar industries already struggling 
to carry on in the Sudeten areas. .But, to return to Saaz, 
having surmounted the obstacle of the river and with 
astonishing suddenness stepped into the market square: 
the more than score streets of the old town all converge 
on this enormous square; it is like a print of medizval 
origin, with the ancient town hall in the centre, and 
the old, arcaded buildings ringing it in on every side. 
This was not the first time I had visited the town, 
and, later, I was to know it very well, especially its 
high school, the teachers, and most of the business 
men of the place. 

Henlein’s villa stood in a well-kept garden in one 
of the quiet streets near the high school. I sat and 
talked with him on a stone terrace overlooking a neat 
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little stretch of lawn at the back of the house. There 
was nothing impressive in the appearance of Conrad 
Henlein: he was typically German, and very much the 
school teacher. Nevertheless, there was a quiet force 
and virility about him which gradually produced on one 
an impression of strength and solidity. I do not think 
he was brilliant, or even particularly able, but he was 
certainly a good politician, and a clever political 
organiser, 

Our conversation lasted for several hours, and he 
gave me an outline of the activities and growing 
strength of the Sudeten National-Socialist party, in its 
purely political field, and in its representation in the 
Czech parliament. He estimated that a further two to 
three years would be necessary to give him a decisive 
voice in the government. The proportional electoral 
system had been carefully designed to give advantage 
to the Czechs, and in addition, he had to break up the 
Social Democratic party and the German Communist 
party, both bitterly opposing him in the House. 
More difficult still, he had to find means to neutralise 
the large Jewish voting power. He looked to the 
extension of the Nazi youths’ and women’s organi- 
sations to accomplish the former aim, and to ruthless 
threats and intimidations at the right time for the 
latter. 

I gave him Goebbels’ message. “ Formulate modest 
demands on the central government in public, but 
sabotage any offer from them of concessions by making 
secret additional demands. Publicly brand the re- 
sulting failure of the negotiations as another betrayal 
of Czech promises, and threaten German reprisals. 
Repeat this in progressive steps, each time going a 
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little further. Under no circumstances conclude any 
agreement on anything. Whilst keeping clear of any 
definite tie-up with the Slovak or other minorities, 
make sure that they are kept well informed of the 
success of these methods, and encourage them, by 
every means, even to the secret offer of ultimate armed 
German intervention, if necessary, to adopt a precisely 
similar policy. The central government is to be 
harassed and obstructed in every way, the only end in 
view being to represent it as predominantly Czech, 
stubborn, selfish, and obstructionist, looking for sup- 
port to France, the Little Entente, the Soviets, and to 
anywhere outside its own borders, and ready for its 
own ends to betray not only its minority peoples, but 
also its allies. In particular, the foreign policy of 
Benes is to be represented as Communist, and the 
government is to be accused of making secret military 
preparations with the Soviets to menace Germany. 

“ Everything is to be done, and by any means, to 
create and to foster ill will between the central govern- 
ment and the Polish government, and to this end the 
Polish minority in the frontier area of Teschen should 
be subjected to ceaseless propaganda.” 

Henlein explained that this followed the lines he 
had already mapped out, and that its execution could 
be safely left in the hands of himself and his able 
lieutenant, Doctor Frank. He repeated his estimate 
of three years as necessary for decisive results, and 
mentioned that he would no doubt have to face severe 
government bans as the Nazi party activities developed, 
but he would deal with these as they arose. 

It was, in fact, only a little later that the alarmed 
central authority forbade the wearing of Nazi uniforms 
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in the republic, and all the members of the student 
youth parties countered this by wearing white stockings 
as a mark of identity. Since the ordinary student dress 
is of the plus-four type, the stockings were as effective 
as full uniform. In reply, the exasperated Czech 
government, fighting futilely against the Nazi move- 
ment within its borders, not only prohibited the 
wearing of white stockings, but attempted to stop the 
manufacture of them by the woollen industry, and to 
stop sales in the shops. 

Finally, I reminded Henlein that an organisation 
now existed on which he could call at any time. He 
well understood the implication. Receiving from him 
a number of instructions and suggestions to be con- 
veyed to Kuehnel at Teplitz, I took leave of Henlein. 
Before quitting Saaz, I called at the high school and 
asked the professor of English, a former Austrian 
officer, to prepare for me a list of youths in the town 
who could be enrolled in an English club for social 
and conversational interests. With this list, I took the 
next train and arrived in Teplitz at the end of a two- 
hour journey. 

I found Kuehnel at his home, where he told me he 
had just obtained an appointment as a confidential 
clerk in the Teplitz branch of the State Savings Bank, 
which left him ample time to conduct any activities 
he chose. The appointment had been found for him 
to give a pretext for his being in Teplitz, and at the 
same time to leave him free to carry out his real pur- 
pose in being there. He told me of the wonderful 
progress that had already been made in enrolments 
in the youth organisations, and the establishment 
of centres with gymnasia and all recreational facilities, 
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Brown Houses in miniature, in Teplitz-Schénau 
itself, in Turn, Aussig, Dux, Komatau, and half a 
dozen other centres of the Saxon Sudetenland, as 
distinct from the Bavarian Sudetenland controlled 
from Eger. He mentioned that in some districts 
up to eighty per cent of total available youths, 
up to the age of twenty-five, had been enrolled in the 
National-Socialist youth movement, and he calculated 
that fifty-five to sixty per cent of this total was drawn 
from families belonging to the Social Democratic 
and Communist parties. 

He went on to explain with German thoroughness 
one of the difficulties with which he was faced. Both 
the Social Democratic and Communist parties utilised 
the week-end, especially the continental Sunday, for 
propaganda meetings and political activities of every 
kind. In this way they undid all the work he and his 
helpers had done during the week toward conversion 
to Nazi principles of the youths drawn from these 
families. We set to work to find a way of neutralising 
these adverse influences, and together we found it. 
Quite without our knowledge at the time, this dis- 
covery provided us at a later date in our campaign with 
facilities which went far to accomplish for us the task 
of arming the Sudeten youth. Had it not been for this 
totally unforeseen aid, we should have had to approach 
that most difficult task from a completely different 
angle. In our discussion, Herbert was insistent that 
the only possible solution was to remove the youths 
of both sexes from all contact with the influence 
hitherto exercised on them on Sundays. 

How this was to be done was not for the moment 
clear to either of us. It came to me abruptly that the 
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purpose might be answered by a word which was then 
comparatively new in Europe—the word “ hiking.” 
If the members of our organisation could be persuaded 
to spend their Sundays hiking round the countryside, 
obviously they would not be subjected to anti-Nazi 
propaganda such as had hitherto nullified Herbert's 
efforts—or nearly so. Within a very little time 
Herbert’s mind, working along German lines, had 
elaborated on my suggestion. 

“It is not hiking that they will do,” he said, “ nor 
will any such thing be suggested to them. They will 
be instructed to carry out their normal exercises, not 
in the gymnasia, but in the healthy surroundings of the 
open countryside, and preferably toward the foothills 
of the Saxon frontier.” 

At this realization of a means of overcoming his 
difficulty, his German mind stopped short. Not so 
mine: his mention of the frontier had opened up what 
appeared to me to be enormous possibilities. It might 
at some future time be of great value to the party to 
know this wild Saxon frontier, with its mountain passes, 
its forests, marshes, obscure footpaths, and points of 
strategic value, and to learn, as undoubtedly they 
would, the location of all the lesser-known Czech posts 
and concealed defences that had been constructed along 
the barrier of the Erzegebirge range—the Sudeten 
mountains. That a horde of eager and curious young- 
sters, let loose all along this frontier range, would 
between them all bring back exact knowledge of it 
was a certainty. 

Continuing my train of thought in my Germanized 
habit of carrying everything to its logical conclusion, I 
could see but one possible obstacle—objection by the 
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Czech military authorities. How could I anticipate and 
neutralize such an objection? With alittle consideration 
of the problem, the answer was forthcoming: why 
should the youngsters be let loose only for the Sundays 
—why should they not spend whole week-ends there? 
How easy it would be to construct along the whole line 
of the frontier wooden huts or houses that we would 
call “youth hostels,” fitted up with a cooking stove 
apiece, a few blankets, and bunks to turn them into 
dormitories! There could be one every half-dozen 
miles from Bodenbach to Eger. The youngsters could 
pack and carry their food, and set out in parties on 
Saturday afternoons, wandering how and where they 
would, staying on the Saturday night at any “ youth 
hostel ” which might be near them, continuing their 
activities on Sunday, and returning home on Sunday 
evening. 

The military authorities could not object to these 
well-organized and disciplined activities, as distinct 
from youngsters being merely let loose for horseplay 
on Sunday afternoons. In addition to solving Herbert's 
problem, this plan gave us additional and unexpected 
advantages, if only from the fact that the youngsters 
would certainly learn more in two days than in one, 
and would be removed for the whole of the week-end 
from influences which we had every cause to fear. For 
the best part of forty-eight hours, they would be subject 
to Nazi companionship and influence, immensely 
valuable for our purpose. 

Herbert, without a moment’s delay, announced his 
eagerness to proceed with the plan. Within a very few 
weeks, the Czech strategic military roads, carefully 
concealed observation posts, and camouflaged points 
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of defence, were overrun with all the German youth of 
the Sudetenland. Youth hostels had been completed 
along the whole frontier, and in some cases, where the 
wooded nature of the country permitted, they were 
concealed among the trees within a few yards of the 
German frontier. From scores of these posts it was 
possible to cross unobserved and without question 
directly into Germany, and, with the knowledge of 
how the Czech frontier guards were disposed which all 
these youths would obviously acquire, they could do 
this as frequently as they wished. It was through this 
means that the arming of the Sudeten youth could be 
carried out, when the time came. 

Herbert then reminded me that, as I was the fifth 
member of the committee of five, a meeting of all 
five members ought to take place before I left Teplitz, 
at which full reports could be given, so that I could use 
my own discretion as to whether anything of sufficient 
importance had transpired to justify my reporting it on 
the other side of the frontier. He arranged the meeting 
for that evening, and suggested that we should fill the 
interval by adjourning to the Café Concordia and 
listening to some of Schubert’s music. A little later he 
was absorbing the “ Unfinished Symphony ” with just 
such minute attention to detail as he had bestowed on 
our plan for the rescue of Sudeten youth from 
Communist influences. 

At eight o’clock that evening we walked along the 
tree-lined Mazaryk Strasse, and entering the Café 
Kreutz by a discreet side entrance, ascended to the 
second floor and pressed the bell labelled ‘ Marie 
Heinrich.” We entered a seven-roomed apartment, 
comfortably furnished in modern style, which for the 
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next few years was to be the headquarters of the five 
who between them were responsible for the destruction 
of the Czech republic. During that period messengers 
came to this apartment from France, England, 
Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, and Germany; Henlein visited 
it, as did many others, including myself. From here, 
Hildegarde Heinrich set out on her pioneering voyage 
to South America; from here, the Jews of the Sudeten- 
land were listed for their ultimate ruin and dispersal, 
and from here emanated all the activities which were to 
result in Benes becoming a wanderer banned from the 
country he had created. 

Marie Heinrich, although in the forties of life, wore 
her clothes like a Frenchwoman and had the charm of a 
Viennese. A delightful talker and sympathetic listener, 
she was in reality as hard as chrome steel, witty, clever, 
and looking far younger than her years. In the whole 
of central Europe no woman more fitted for this post 
could have been found. She greeted me with exactly 
the right blending of cordiality and warmth to be 
extended to a colleague, and respect for one who had 
talked with and enjoyed the confidence of the Fuehrer. 
We seated ourselves in her salon, the four of us: 
Henlein was not present. Frau Heinrich produced the 
usual refreshments, and served them. 

“ I suppose,” she said to me, “you want some 
account of my branch of the work? ” 

I told her I had already received Kuehnel’s report, 
and by it was convinced that she had carried out her 
part with admirable thoroughness, and that I was sure 
when the details came to the knowledge of the Fuehrer, 
as they inevitably would, he would know what to say. 
Her response was typical of the attitude of the greater 
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part of German womanhood toward Hitler: not only 
did she blush with pleasure at the thought of his learn- 
ing her activities, but she rose and almost genuflexed 
in reverence. 

With enthusiasm she went into minute detail about 
her organization of the Society of German Mothers, 
which had already established centres of meeting 
complete with all that would appeal to women of mature 
age. She said emphatically and with pride that before 
the year ended there would not be a German mother in 
Sudetenland who did not belong to her organization. 
Her boast proved at least ninety-five per cent justified. 

The fourth member of the committee, a district 
secretary of the Social Democratic party, had been 
satisfactorily bribed by promises of high political 
advancement “ when the Fuehrer comes,” 

Officially, and as Henlein phrased it, his German 
nature had been appealed to, and had prevailed. 
Obviously, his activities were under the direction of 
and interesting only to Henlein, and touched on my 
interests to only a very limited extent. He was useful 
to Herbert Kuehnel by giving advance information of 
the dates of Communist and Social Democratic 
demonstrations, meetings, and the like, so that Herbert 
had plenty of time to arrange measures to nullify their 
effects. With this, it was quite clear to me that things 
were proceeding satisfactorily, and for the time being 
I had no further suggestions to offer: Henlein himself 
had set a time limit of three years for full fruition of our 
design, and enough had been done already to show that 
we were well up to schedule. 

On this, our meeting ended. Frau Heinrich, 
Kuehnel, and I spent the hour after midnight in the 
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Café Concordia—our Social Democrat never appeared 
in public with us—and with us went Hilde, Frau 
Heinrich’s seventeen-year-old daughter, a fanatically 
enthusiastic admirer of Hitler. At one in the morning 
the through Berlin-Prague express stopped at Teplitz, 
and I got aboard the train with one big red apple which 
Frau Heinrich presented to me with charming 
solemnity. 

I spent the three hours of the journey to Prague in 
going over every detail, to assure myself that nothing 
had been overlooked to the detriment of our work, and 
that I should be justified in leaving the next day for 
Bulgaria. Some thirty hours later, the Orient Express 
crossed the Bulgarian frontier, and I knew that after 
another brief while I should find myself in the German- 
looking city of Sofia. 


CHAPTER VI 
WE SHALL CREATE THEM ” 


Ir is not easy to move about with freedom in Bulgaria, 
not because of road or transport difficulties, but on 
account of the language and the non-Latin characters of 
the alphabet. If, after vast difficulty, one ascertains 
the name, say, of a street, one can only write it phoneti- 
cally. The Bulgarians, a kindly and hospitable folk, 
have apparently realized this, and, after their fashion, 
have taken measures to overcome the difficulty: they 
have learned foreign languages with a joyous abandon. 
Thus it is not unusual to visit a family of, say, four 
members, each of which knows a different foreign 
language; to conduct a general conversation in such 
a gathering requires patience and time. Your remarks 
in English, French, or German, must be addressed 
to an individual member of the family, and passed 
on to the others through a variety of media. On the 
other hand, this arrangement has the advantage of 
insuring complete privacy with any member of the 
family to whom one may wish to convey information 
without the knowledge of the rest. 

I found my friend of Lyons days without any 
difficulty. His name is Simon Denniloff; his father 
is a bank manager. I had met his mother in Lyons, 
and found her a stout, comfortable woman of German 
origin from the Siebenburgen, that astonishing piece 
of Germany wedged between Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugo- 
Slavia, and Hungary, and split up at Versailles when they 
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drew those frontiers that were not to endure. She spoke 
fluent German in addition to Bulgarian; her husband 
spoke only his own language and French. The boy spoke 
both and in addition almost faultless American-English, 
having spent three years at the Stamboul American 
college before going to Lyons for his commerce course. 

Frau Denniloff had sat with me in the Caveau 
Savoyard in Lyons when she came to visit her son. 
She had brought with her a wicker basket full of 
highly-flavoured Bulgarian sausages, little cream 
cheeses, and youghourt, and bottles and flasks of 
Araki, the colourless and insidious vodka of Sofia. 
With Pére Jean’s willing co-operation, she had spread 
a long table with her Bulgarian delicacies, and invited 
all comers to share the treat with her son. Possibly 
she felt rather isolated, speaking no French and 
relying upon my German for her intercourse with 
the others; she had begged me to look after Simon. 

In a tall vase on the table in the vast arched cellar 
she had put three roses, one a pure white bud, the 
other two fully-opened and red. Pointing to them 
she had said to me—‘“Here are you and I,” 
pointing to the red roses, “and here is Simon,” 
indicating the white bud. I had kissed her hand, 
and a crowd of students had applauded with Latin 
emotion, while sentimental Mére Jeanne had wept 
a few tears. With all due ceremony, ringed round as 
we were by earnest young faces, Simon and I had 
gone through the ceremonial of blood-brotherhood. 
That was now three years or so ago: to me it appeared an 
incredible length of time. Frequently afterwards, as in 
duty bound, he had written to me, his letters beginning 
always— ‘ My brother.” His mother lived only for him. 
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In Lyons he had been nineteen years old, which 
would make him now about twenty-two. While still 
in Lyons, he had met men and women of a dozen 
nationalities, had absorbed atmosphere and gained a 
measure of self-reliance so that he knew how to hold 
his own. He was attractive, good-looking and with 
charming manners; he had a strong, virile personality, 
and knew how to make friends to his own advantage. 
I had, in the Lyons days, taught him many things: 
had he been Aryan, he would have delighted Hitler's 
heart. But had not the Fuehrer’s idealism extended 
now to the youth of all the world? Only through youth, 
he had said to me at Munich, can the world be saved. 
Was I trying to find excuses for myself, even at this 
early period? What had I to do with reasoning, or 
with outworn codes of ethics? I had a fleeting thought 
of blazing sunshine, crimson petals, and a white robe, 
a broad and flowing river beside which a golden hand 
waved in silent farewell, and I saw the Fuehrer’s 
hand stretched out in greeting to those serried ranks 
of youth, marching sixteen abreast, on and on with 
full-throated song to their appointed destiny. {ch hatte 
eine kamerad! And the Fuehrer’s hand stretched 
across a desk to me, the swastika on his arm-band 
reflected in the polished wood. 

Thus I sought out my blood-brother, Simon. I 
was greeted and welcomed as one of themselves 
returning after a long absence. In Simon, there was 
little change: in his mother, none at all. There was no 
need to state reasons for my presence in Sofia: I had come 
home, I was welcome, and my brother was awaiting me. 
It was like that forgotten old English greeting“ Enter 
and drink, and you are welcome. May God be with you!” 
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I stayed in Sofia for eight days. By then, Simon 
understood and, trusting me blindly, accepted every- 
thing I said and was my willing helper. In the same 
way his mother accepted everything, after Simon had 
explained to her. I had written to Germany and 
caused arrangements to be made through the Sofia 
branch of a firm of German international shipping 
agents, for ample funds to be put at Simon's disposal. 
Three youths of Simon’s acquaintance had been 
selected, and were to be financed, through the bank 
of which Simon’s father was manager, for a year’s 
course in the American college at Stamboul. 

Simon was to move to Stamboul also, to instruct 
these lads in matters outside the college curriculum. 
When they received my summons, they were to come 
to me at Teplitz-SchGnau, and I would at the proper 
time send them papers showing that they had been 
enrolled in the school of ceramics, at which, as it was 
the only one of its kind in Europe, we were able to 
assemble youths of any nationality. With such papers, 
they passed the Czech frontier unquestioned, and at the 
school their training for our purposes would be completed. 

With all this settled as completely as possible, I 
made my farewells, and returned to Prague. The 
year 1932 was already far gone; there was no time 
left for dreaming. Very soon Hitler was to stretch 
mend re and take the wheel of state, and we must 
er eer nate was an enormous amount of tedious 
so ae to y done: I threw myself into this 

During a anically, almost furiously. 
hone next few months I was almost cease- 
to the other move from one end of Czecho-Slovakia 

» Visiting, talking, teaching, and lecturing. 
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English clubs were established in a score of towns, 
even in such bigoted Czech strongholds as the newly- 
constructed town of Hradek-Kralove. At least once 
a month I visited and lectured to each one. I lectured 
at the English Institute and the French Academy in 
Prague, at the Military Academy in Prague, at the 
workers’ institutes of the Skoda Arms Works at 
Pilsen, to the workers of the Bren gun factory at 
Brno, to the shipyards and naval missions at Bratislava 
on the Danube. At Uzurod and Munkacevo in far 
Ruthenia, on the slopes of the Carpathians, and in 
the remote frontier villages of Polish Silesia. Em- 
phatically, I covered the republic from end to end. 

My correspondence was enormous. In the midst 
of all this work I sometimes wrote forty and even 
fifty letters in a day, each letter an individual method 
of approach for propaganda purposes. I visited 
chambers of commerce and attended their sessions; 
the influential Glass Manufacturers’ Federation of 
Bohemia, speaking to them of the advantages of 
international co-operation, with special reference to 
the financial advantages to be derived from Soviet 
Russia; the brown coal mines of the north, where I 
spoke to the miners on industrial conditions in the 
U.S.A., and the absence of pit-head baths in their own 
industry; the radium mines, where I dwelt on the 
value to humanity of their labours, and the fact that 
one gramme of the metal they produced was worth three 
millions sterling—to them an astronomical sum. Twice 
I saw Henlein in Saaz, and several times in Prague. 

A dozen times the committee of five met in Teplitz- 
Schénau; already in the Sudetenland the Social 
Democratic party was bewildered at the ineffectiveness 
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of its organization, and the German Communist 
party no longer dared stage open-air demonstrations 
or the carrying of red flags in procession. Already, 
over the whole of the Sudetenland, the town squares, 
parks, and open spaces were alive with the demon- 
strations of National Socialist youth, as many as a 
hundred thousand giving co-ordinated displays with 
music and speeches—and a hundred thousand enthu- 
siastic mothers looked on, while one hundred thousand 
bewildered fathers wondered where they stood. When 
they asked, the mothers answered without hesitation— 
‘You will know when the Fuehrer comes, you fool!’’ 
From my flat at Tempelova in Prague I had at- 
tended receptions and meetings at consulates and 
similar public places, alive and glittering: on the 
gloomy baroque balcony of my alternative room in 
the hotel I had quietly and secretly received a score of 
men, skilled engineers and chemists who had been 
secured key positions in a dozen great industries, and 
whose reports were beginning to fill a drawer of my 
desk. Another drawer contained letters from youths 
on military service in every garrison and fortress of 
the republic, not only Germans, but Czechs and 
members of all the minorities as well. Already I had 
spent more than one week-end in barracks, greeted 
as a welcome visitor, the English professor. The 
drawer held plans and photographs which would 
have made the spare grey hair of General “ Jimmy ” 
Syrovy of the general staff stand on end. Already I 
had hundreds of letters expressing the disaffection of 
Slovak and Ruthenian soldiers and officers, letters 
which implicated whole regiments and garrisons. In 
many cases I had checked certain statements, and found 
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that they had conveyed less, rather than more than 
the actual facts. It was not too much to say that dis- 
affection was already rife throughout the Army. 

Scores of purely Czech youths, while still students, 
had been corrupted with money and insidious pro- 
paganda, and, sullen and discontented over the dis- 
cipline of military service, were spreading their dis- 
affection throughout the Czech regiments. Young 
officers at the staff training colleges had been treated 
in the same way, with equally satisfactory results. A 
score of smouldering fuses had been lighted, and were 
burning toward the inevitable explosion. 

A dozen times, at least, I had crossed the frontier 
into Germany, and discussed the progress of affairs 
with Himmler and Goebbels. Herbert Kuehnel in 
Teplitz-Schénau was equally busy. Henlein, at the 
previous elections, had increased the number of his 
Nazi deputies, and had removed his headquarters to 
Eger. Every Sudeten German throughout the re- 
public who was a member of the party was an agent 
in our interests. Every Slovak student in the republic 
would work with us, if he were made to understand 
that the object was solely to damage the Czechs, as 
of course it was represented to him. 

It was now May of the year 1934. Nearly a year 
had passed in these ceaseless activities, since my visit 
to Simon in Sofia. Soon, those four Bulgarian youths 
would be coming to Teplitz-Schénau. Hitler had at 
last put on the mantle of power, and there were many 
things to be done. France must be attended to, and 
Jugo-Slavia, and that quickly. I calculated how much 
time I had before the university summer vacations 
began—one month only. Well, I would visit the new 
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hush-hush fortifications at Frydek, arrange for the 
extension of my activities to include the Croat minority 
of Jugo-Slavia, report at Munich, and by the end of 
June be back in Teplitz to start Simon and his friends 
on their task. 

First, I asked Herbert to prepare the necessary 
documents of admission to the school of ceramics for 
Simon and his friends, and send them to Stamboul. My 
mind relieved of this, I addressed the Czech University 
Club in Prague on the necessity for Slav unity and co- 
operation, and pointed out the value of their historic 
university to that end. I hinted that influential quarters 
would welcome the reception by the university of a 
number of Slav students from Jugo-Slavia, whose 
mission would be to exchange cultural ideas and 
cement the bonds of Slav racial unity. My suggestion 
was acclaimed and supported, and recommended by 
the students’ council to the senate. Well and good! 

Very soon, certainly in time for the next winter's 
session, my committee in Zaghreb would be estab- 
lished, and the Croat students would come to Prague. 
For that, though, I must seek confirmation in Munich, 
since large financial considerations would be involved. 
I still had time, however, to get into this new fortress 
which the Czechs had constructed on the Polish 
frontier. It was merely a matter of going there: I 
a va should find half a hundred conscripts under- 
Boing training within its confines. 
tinea I set out from Prague and proceeded 
Pian ee a local trains to Frydek. 
i oe Sen ut it is a fortified zone covering 
corridor some tw etween Prague and Warsaw, a 

enty miles wide, the only area which 
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would give landing facilities for aeroplanes in that 
wild, mountainous, wooded, and trackless country. 
I climbed down from the train at a wayside halt, deep 
in pine forests: there was no station and no road, 
and the fortress was four miles distant. I found it: 
a vast military and anti-aircraft establishment; bar- 
racks camouflaged among the trees; concrete gun 
emplacements and tank pits; entrances to dug-outs 
and underground hangars. I saw a soldier whom I 
knew, and who was delighted to see me: I must come 
in and meet his comrades. 

He pooh-poohed my objections that it might not 
be allowed. Within a short time I was not so much 
given the freedom of the establishment as accepted 
as virtually one of the garrison. I ate in a mess-room 
with my friend’s platoon, and later on drank slivovitch 
in the officers’ mess. I stayed in the barracks for two 
days and saw everything that was to be seen. Everyone 
was anxious to display to me his own particular 
speciality, and I left with as complete a knowledge of 
the hush-hush fortress as if I had myself designed it. 
Half a dozen of the young soldiers walked back with me 
to the railway halt, through the thick pine forests stretch- 
ing parallel with the frontier of Poland. It was spring; 
the sun was shining, the air heavy with the sweet smell 
of the pines. We walked through a tangled carpet of blue- 
berries, which these lads scooped up in handfuls and 
swallowed, staining their tongues and lips deep purple. 
At the halt we waved a flag, and the international train 
from Warsaw, which only a minute before had left 
Poland behind, drew up for me to climb in. 

It was now June of 1934, and I was on my way to 
Munich. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE JUNE PURGE 


Onty three people in all Munich, on that sultry and 
oppressive night in June, 1934, knew that shortly 
before midnight Hitler had left Berlin by plane and 
would arrive in the early hours of the morning alone 
and unheralded. Those three were Goering, Zimmer- 
mann, and myself. Even Josef Goebbels, whose 
tortuous intrigues over the years had culminated in 
this present incredible situation, did not know. 

He did not know that the Fuehrer had secretly 
stepped into his big Fokker monoplane at the Tempel- 
hof field in Berlin, and, wrapped in a cloud of German 
mysticism, was coming like a second Siegfried to slay 
the dragon. Yet what was to happen on this night was a 
direct and inevitable result of the workings of Goebbels’ 
mind. Hitler was winging his way to Munich to 
destroy his friend, and neither then nor at any subse- 
quent time did he realise that Goebbels motivated him. 

This night the Reichsfuehrer was to stand in the 
bedroom of Roehm, former captain of the Imperial 
Army, head of the storm troops, chief of staff of the 
party organisation—and give the signal to his guards 
rea In the grey dawn Hitler was to see five 
aoe s thud into the naked flesh of his friend Roehm, 

nc to look into dead eyes that had gazed as the 
victim pleaded in bens y me 8 

In the account i. SUS 
myself saw and ee at follows, I state only what I 

rd. Just as I did not ask about 
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many party and Gestapo activities owing to my in- 
difference over them, so I have made no attempt here to 
include what I could guess or what I subsequently 
learned. I was interested in seeing only the culmin- 
ating result of Goebbels’ self-seeking intrigues, and 
their effects on my friend Roehm. Other men were 
killed this night, at least forty in this city of Munich, 
and throughout Germany a total of not less than a 
thousand, while in addition hundreds were condemned 
to prisons and concentration camps. I write of this 
solely as it concerns the death of Roehm: for this 
alone had Goebbels plotted, the removal of the man 
who obstructed his way; all those other deaths and 
punishments were unforeseen corollaries to his pur- 
pose; he viewed them with complete indifference: 
the removal of Roehm was enough to satisfy him. 

I had arrived in Munich two days previously to 
explain my imminent departure for France, and other 
things, to Himmler. I found that everybody I wanted 
to see was away in Berlin, and on every side there was 
activity connected with the removal of party depart- 
ments from the city. On the afternoon of the second 
day I came on Goebbels, hurrying through the foyer 
of the Deutsches Haus: he stopped, and in greeting 
me said he had come only for a brief visit in connection 
with the S.A. organisation. “ Its headquarters must 
be moved,” he said, “and its organisation adjusted 
to the new requirements of the party.” I then listened 
to one of his vivid speeches, from which I gathered 
that the administration of the S.A. was now to be 
curtailed, as, now that the party was also the govern- 
ment, the Reichswehr and other armed forces of the 
state were at its disposal. 
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Goebbels seemed nervous and jumpy: he told me 
that Himmler and Goering were in Berlin with the 
Fuehrer. I found shortly afterward that he had 
deliberately lied to me. He had with premeditation 
followed Goering from Berlin to Munich. I was on 
the point of suggesting that I should return to Berlin 
with him, when the big double doors of the foyer 
were flung open by the black guards, and Goering, 
in uniform, strutted in, his breast covered by medals. 
This faced Goebbels immediately with the falsity of 
one of his statements: not that this exposure caused 
him a moment’s discomposure; colloquially speaking, 
he never batted an eyelid. 

Goering was quite alone; it was the first time I had 
ever seen him without his staff of lesser stars clustered 
behind him. He stood ponderous and arrogant in 
the centre of the great hall, and Goebbels hurried 
across to meet him, They spoke together earnestly 
for several minutes in tones too low for me to get 
the sense of what they said. Then I heard Goebbels 
say, in stiff, official tones: 

“Then I understand that you, yourself, will take 
charge.” 

He gave his little, jerky bow, and darted out by 
way of the doors that the guards hastened to open for 
him. Goering turned slowly and gazed after him with 
coldly inscrutable eyes. Then he greeted me with 
some warmth, observing that he had not expected 
to find me here, and spoke quietly for some time of 
the great work that was being done by the party, 
and of intrigues and obstructions which, on some sides, 
were trying to sabotage it. 

“ To allow that to succeed,” he said, “ and even to 
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allow those men responsible for it to continue living, 
would be a crime against the German people. We 
must be strong.” 

He spoke with the evident assumption that I under- 
stood his allusions. I did not know what was to come, 
but Goering must have thought that my presence in 
Munich at this moment was not accidental. He called 
to a group of district leaders who stood waiting, and 
with them passed up the staircase. I had noticed 
the absence of Captain Roehm, and had concluded 
that he was in Berlin. It was beginning to appear 
strange to me that I could find nobody in Munich 
to whom I could talk, and even the members of 
Roehm’s staff, his lieutenants who were usually 


strutting about the place looking for a spot-light in- 


which to stand, were absent. 

It was already late evening, and I decided to do 
nothing until the morning. Knowing of the feverish 
activity of the Nazi party at the moment, and also of 
the sudden and unpredictable moves any of the leaders 
might make, I was not worried. Knowing also the 
party methods, I knew that everybody who mattered 
would have learned of my arrival within a few minutes, 
and would send for or come to me if they wanted me. 
As the evening wore on, I noticed that the group of 
prominent district leaders, who had attached them- 
selves to Goering, were passing in and out of the build- 
ing, silent and serious, and with a noticeable absence 
of the usual desire to attract the attention and finger- 
pointing of the lesser lights. 

Wandering rather aimlessly about, I felt rather 
like a stranger in this unusual atmosphere, as if I did 
not belong here at all. From a window overlooking 
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an inner courtyard, I saw a group of big black cars 
being prepared and lined up, and even as I looked 
the black Mercedes used by Hitler was driven out 
from the garage. I wandered out to the grey summer 
dusk of the old, cobbled streets, and again something 
unusual forced itself on my consciousness. With the 
exception of a few hurrying black guards, the streets 
were empty, even of their usual throngs of brown- 
uniformed S.A. men. I shrugged, and put it all down 
to the move then in process of being made, to Berlin. 

In a bier haus I met a man whom I knew as one of 
the secretaries of the chancellery of Roehm’s head- 
quarters. In answer to my query he said that Roehm 
was, as far as he knew, out at his villa. He acted as 
if whatever there were to be told would be already 
known by me, but I was accustomed by now to the 
watch even the more important party leaders kept on 
their tongues when talking to any member of the 
Gestapo. As it happened, I knew nothing—not 
even that Roehm lived in a villa. 

For more than a year I had had little to do with 
Roehm’s organisation, as all Gestapo activities had 
from the beginning been completely separated from 
the S.A. My visits to Germany had been frequent, 
but hurried, with every moment intensely occupied, my 
mind absorbed and indifferent to extraneous matters, 
and often I had had to go to Dresden or Berlin instead 
of Munich. Nevertheless, I had heard hints and 
rumours of the wild extravagance of some of the party 
leaders, and in particular that of Roehm and certain 
members of his staff. 

I heard the bustle outside the bier haus which 
denoted the arrival of the night train from Berlin, 
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and at about that time returned to the Deutsches 
Haus. Arriving there, the first person I saw was 
Rolf Zimmermann, the Aryan youth in whom Hitler 
delighted. He seemed to be waiting for something, 
but attached himself to me at once. He had come 
from Berlin, he told me, on the night train. 

“ Alone?” I asked. 

“Oh, no!” he answered. “With some of 
Himmler’s men.” 

“And where are you going now?” I inquired. 

“ To the air landing field,” said this youth, who 
was probably the only person in Germany who, at 
that moment, knew Hitler’s purpose and movements. 
“The Fuehrer will be here soon.” 

He said nothing when, a little later, I followed 
him to one of the black cars in the courtyard, and 
squeezed in beside him. As always, I felt a slight 
shock in realising that, no matter what his errand 
might be, the fact that I had undergone the ritual 
of blood-brotherhood with him caused him to accept 
my presence without objection or even remark. 

At the airfield, we waited in the car. None of the 
four black guards who had crowded into the car with 
us, nor any of those in the other three cars, got out. 
Their orders had been given them so explicitly that, 
from the time I got into the car, not a word was 
spoken. It was as if a carefully rehearsed ritual were 
being carried to its conclusion. 

Hitler’s Mercedes touring car stood by itself in 
the shadows, and I could not see who was in it. The 
silence continued unbroken, but the big, hefty shadow 
on the seat beside me handed me his gold-tipped cigar- 
ettes with unfailing courtesy, and in the momentary 
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glare from his lighter I saw, each time, the watchful 
faces of the six black-uniformed guards in the car 
with me. So quietly that I hardly noticed it, the big 
monoplane landed. The solitary figure, belted tightly 
in its raincoat, hurried across the concrete path to 
the Mercedes and vanished. Almost immediately the 
five cars followed each other in rear of the Fuehrer, 
the one in which I was seated being immediately 
behind him. 

The streets were almost deserted, with hardly a 
sign of any guards in uniform, and we were not going 
in the direction of the Deutsches Haus. We seemed 
rather to be leaving the centre of the city behind us, 
and going toward a part of the city that was strange 
to me. I whispered in Rolf’s ear. 

“What is it all about, Siegfried? Where are we 
now? ” 

He touched me with a warning hand. “ Hush!” 
he said. It was difficult for him to whisper: the 
German language is not constructed for whispering. 
He leaned against me, his lips almost touching my 
ear, and I heard—‘“ I don’t know, exactly, but it is 
all Goebbels’ doing. He has told the Fuchrer that 
the women’s organisations are protesting about Roehm, 
and some of the members of his staff. It is not so 
important (referring to Roehm’s homo-sexual practices) 
as long as it is not talked about, but now the Reichs- 
wehr IS using it as a reason to refuse co-operation, 
and it is a danger to the party. The Fuehrer would 
not believe it, but Goebbels got Goering also to agree 
a Something would have to be done to bring the 
a aes the Reichswehr together. Goering would 

ave helped Goebbels, but he thinks the army 
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belongs to him. He is a soldier, you know, and likes 
uniforms. The Fuehrer would not do anything until 
they told him that our fellows were being corrupted 
by Roehm against their wills. The Fuehrer has 
thought about it for a long time. Yesterday he sent 
Goering here. Goebbels followed him, but has gone 
away again to-night. He was afraid to stay. The 
Fuehrer is to punish Roehm. He would not permit 
anybody else to do it. Goering was to arrange it. 
All the S.A. have been confined to quarters in the 
town: only our own men are with us. Roehm’s own 
Brown Shirts have been left at his villa and near by, 
so that he will not notice. Nothing at all was done 
until late this evening. To-night, there has been a 
dinner party at his house, and he will be drunk. 
The fellows here ’—the glow of his cigarette at this 
point went round in a little circle—‘ will do what 
the Fuehrer tells them: they will not obey anyone 
else. I have seen to that, not Goering or Goebbels. 
That is why the Fuehrer sent me here. He will not 
mind you being here, because you are with me.” 
His murmur ceased, and in the glow of his lighter 
I saw the set, strong faces of the young guards in 
the car. Yes, they would do what the Fuehrer ordered: 
there was no doubt as to that. But, for the moment, 
my mind dwelt on the simplicity of the sentences 
the boy had whispered into my ear. At last, the 
whole tangled mass of intrigue and the conflicting 
personal interests behind it, became clear to me: 
Goebbels’ persistent scheming to remove Roehm: his 
final realisation that the only certain method of removal 
was that of death: Goering’s indifference until his 
own interests were affected; with the Army he could 
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be a glittering figure: the S.A. must not be allowed 
to compete. Well, it was very useful that what Goebbels 
wanted to do was, for once, compatible with his 
(Goering’s) own interests. Let it be done. 

That day, Goering had arrived quietly in Munich 
while Roehm and his staff were carousing at the 
villa, and, armed with all the Fuehrer’s authority, 
had secretly and quickly gathered into his own hands 
the control of the S.A. headquarters. His first step 
was to order all the Brown Shirts back to barracks 
and quarters, and cut off the means by which Roehm 
could assemble them, or even communicate with them. 
It had taken him, obviously, only an hour to do this, 

I had arrived at these conclusions by the time the 
line of cars stopped under the trees of a quiet avenue, 
with large villas standing detached and back from 
the roadway in their gardens. A compact group of 
black guards surrounding a brown trench coat was 
already entering the white gateway of a house on the 
right-hand side of the road. A brown-uniformed 
guard stood there, and I heard a harsh order— 

“ Achtung! Der Fuehrer!”’ and I saw the brown 
figure stiffen to attention and remain rigidly still. 

It was the dark hour that immediately precedes 
dawn, and the group of figures, though directly in 
front of me, were no more than shadows, as also were 
the black guards in the remaining cars, who had 
already got out to hurry past me toward the house. 
The windows of the villa were dark. I heard a loud 
banging noise, and the shrilling of an electric bell 
inside the villa. I followed on, passing through an 
entrance hall, and stood at the open doorway of a 
luxurious dining-room. I saw a gleaming table littered 
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with glasses and ice pails, silver dishes scattered un- 
tidily on a long sideboard; the chairs were aslant from 
the table, and a man in the uniform of Roehm’s staff 
was asleep in one of them, his legs crossed, and one 
arm resting on the table. He never left the chair 
alive. There were guttural orders sounding all around 
me, and than a single, sharp report of an automatic 
pistol. A moment’s abrupt silence, and then stamping 
feet, muffled by thick carpets, shots and startled cries, 
and the noise of shots from the rooms above. I 
ascended the stairs: there were three doors standing 
open along the thickly carpeted landing; shots came 
from beyond each of them, and harsh voices. I heard 
the word “ Schwein!” repeated over and over again. 
Then Rolf drew me through the middle doorway. 

I saw for a moment only the two tall windows, 
and was conscious with a shocked realisation that the 
dawn had begun. Then the sharp tang of powder 
smoke caught in my throat. My gaze turned from 
the tall windows. The sheets of a huge double bed 
were thrown down over the foot rail; the naked 
figure of a youth lay huddled on one side, the knees 
drawn up: his hair had been blond, but now it was 
all smeared with red, and the white sheet as I looked 
was turning red where his head lay. On the edge of 
the bed nearest to me lay Captain Roehm: he wore 
what had been a white nightshirt, but now it, too, 
was red. 

In the second that I entered and saw this, two more 
shots deafened me, and Roehm’s figure on the bed 
twitched and moaned. His right arm flung out in a 
wide arc and hung over the side, his fingers touching 


the floor. There was so much blood that I smelt it. 
G 
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Two black guards stood absolutely still in front of 
me. With his back to the window, an automatic 
pistol in his right hand, stood the Fuehrer. 

He wore no cap, and his straight black hair was 
untidy. His eyes were shining as he stared fixedly 
at the bed. Then, abruptly, he turned and strode 
out of the room, the pistol hanging loosely at his 
side. The two guards followed him closely. I looked 
round: Rolf had followed the Fuehrer, and I was 
alone. 

Through the open door of one of the other rooms 
I glimpsed another bed with something lying on it: 
the bodies of two youths lay huddled on the carpet 
of the landing, half over the threshold of the third 
room. Some wisps of smoke floated about: there was 
a smell like that of a slaughter-house: there was a 
stamping of feet downstairs, and the noise of cars 
being started. I hurried down the staircase to the 
front door: the door of the dining-room was wide 
open, and I could see the same brown-uniformed 
figure still seated in the chair. The villa was left to 
the dawn and the strengthening sun. 

Two hours later, Hitler and Goering had left the 
city, and I, too, was speeding to the south in the 
Flague-Vienna express. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SHADOW OVER FRANCE 


One of the settled objectives of the National-Socialist 
German state is to exact vengeance from France. The 
Fuehrer would be satisfied with nothing less than the 
complete humiliation of the French Republic. Plans 
to this end had been made, as had plans for every 
other objective of the National-Socialist state. They 
may have to wait on circumstances for their execution, 
but this does not mean that the Fuehrer ts an opportun- 
ist. 

He is the easiest man in the world to understand, 
and his aims are simple and simple-minded. They 
are exactly what he says they are; he is transparently 
honest and fiercely sincere; his aims are not national, 
not even international. One term shows up the other, 
the two sides of an idiotic whole. His aims are world- 
wide, universal. On every side, in reply to such a 
statement as this, the accusation—‘ World-domina- 
tion!” will be launched. I am writing in English, 
and anticipating—perhaps without justification—the 
English reaction. 

I remember once observing to an Englishwoman 
that I did not like dogs. Her pinched nostrils and 
instant stiffening brought back to me my public school 
shibboleth—‘ Be kind to animals and keep the 
working classes in their place,” is as nearly as | can 
express it. My stumbling attempts to correct the 
impression I had made were received with suspicion. 
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I could go on at tedious length to explain that I do 
not dislike dogs, but think they would be far better 
dead than leading the unnatural lives their owners 
force upon them, and that I prefer cats because at 
least they are free. 

But I am not writing a novel, nor even a story: 
I am describing only what I did and what I saw, 
and what certain people said to me, during seven 
years of my life. I would not presume to put any 
interpretation on this: other people may do so if they 
wish. Why I did what I did through these seven 
years I neither explain nor excuse. I mentioned once 
in my gropings for reasons that I did not want place 
nor power nor money: I would add that nobody 
could bribe or buy me with money. I shall not be 
believed. 

Neither does the Fuehrer desire any of these things, 
nor would it be possible to influence him by any of 
them: this also will not be believed. The Fuehrer 
is Germany and the German people: he thinks only 
in terms of Germany and the German people, not of 
himself. 

But to return to France. The repressive policy 
adopted toward Germany through so many years 
was regarded as being solely responsible for the 
humiliating plight to which the German people had 
been reduced by the time the Fuehrer came to power. 
The German mind fixed the responsibility on England 
for conceiving the policy, and on France for carrying 
it out. As a part of this repressive policy, the Czechs, 
a subject and peasant race wholly without culture, 
had been deliberately given the means to browbeat 
and insult their former masters. The Czechs were 
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to be punished as insubordinate servants; France was 
to be humiliated to the position of a second-class 
power, wholly without influence in Europe, and useless 
as an ally to England. 

This purpose could be accomplished without war. 
The breakdown of the former German war machine 
was attributed to the economic measures which the 
Alles were in a position to take, and not to their 
military power. The German army had not been 
defeated, and it would never be defeated, was and is 
the German view. The bitterness of the policy used 
against Germany was directed by fear of that country, 
and by nothing else. Very well, said the Fuehrer, 
we will foster that same fear and use it to reverse the 
policy, which might be turned into a weapon that 
could be used without resort to war: to wield it with 
effect, Germany must be wrong. So, strengthening 
themselves, they have taken and used this weapon, 
fear. 

The immediate need of an efficient Gestapo organisa- 
tion in France now becomes apparent. The former 
_conception of a secret service, inseparable in the public 
mind from false moustaches, secret treaties, and all 
the rest, was not the model on which the organisation 
should be framed: it had been based on the German 
conception of what constituted propaganda. It was 
my job, simply, to establish the Gestapo in France: 
the National-Socialist party would know how to 
direct it. 

At this time, so far as I was concerned, three things 
—all equally important—had to be done. I must 
go to France to prepare the ground; I must also be 
in Teplitz-Schénau to receive my Bulgarian helpers, 
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and an organisation must be established in Jugo- 
Slavia in time to secure the first contingent of Croat 
students for Prague before the university winter session 
opened. It was already near on the end of June. 

On my way south from Munich I tried to sort 
out these three tasks in my mind, and decided that 
France was most urgent. At Nuremberg I changed 
from the Vienna train to the direct Paris-Prague 
express, in order to cross the frontier on a French 
train—a small thing, but not unimportant. On a 
German or Dutch train I should have been rigorously 
under surveillance by the Czech authorities. 

This magnificent train, run daily between Paris 
and Prague, was regarded as a purely Czech institution, 
quite above suspicion, and entitled to every manifesta- 
tion of Czech courtesy and national good will, 
especially if it carried any passengers, which often 
it did not. It was one of the desperate attempts which 
the Czechs made with a view to giving themselves 
a superiority complex. They used quite a number 
of these: practically every Czech could speak German, 
but, if addressed in that language by a non-Czech— 
even a non-Czech-speaking fellow national—he would 
profess not to understand and would not answer. The 
correct procedure consisted in opening the conversation 
in French, or something sounding like that language: 
this latter was an unimportant detail, as few Czechs 
knew any French. The proprieties thus observed, 
and confidence established, German might be used. 

At Eger, on the frontier, I saw Henlein. He was 
much disturbed at the impression made on foreign 
countries by the events of the previous day in Ger- 
many. As he saw it, capital was being made out of it 
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everywhere, and every shade of propaganda was being 
used “‘from mis-representation to deliberate and 
ghoulish lying,” to use his own words. The democra- 
cies were shocked, of course, but also relieved and 
glad. The revolution was, as always, feeding on itself, 
was their view. Robespierre, Danton, and all the other 
historic examples were quoted with satisfaction. 

I reassured Henlein on this point, but explained ' 
nothing of what had actually happened: it was enough 
to say, in the German manner—“ It was the Fuehrer's 
will” to bring the creases out of his forehead and 
remove the worried expression from his eyes. I 
reminded him that so long as the democracies con- 
tinued to shape their policies on precedent, which in 
plain words meant that they were pursuing lines 
which some quite unintelligent statesman thought 
suitable for his contemporaries of a hundred years 
ago, just so long would they be unable either to 
keep pace with or to understand National-Socialism, 
and in this we had one of our greatest safeguards. 

Leaving Henlein reassured, I continued on to 
Prague. During the next few days, I tied up all the 
threads of my activities in Czecho-Slovakia. My 
principal worry was the arrival of Simon Denniloff in 
Teplitz-Schénau; not only would Simon listen to 
nobody but myself, but I was apprehensive of the 
effect on him of contact with Herbert Kuehnel’s 
one-track German mind. There was nothing for it, 
though, other than to give Herbert very detailed 
instructions, and hope for the best: his German 
mentality would carry out my instructions to the 
letter, neither more nor less—which had its compen- 
sations. 
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first few days I spent in renewing old acquaintances, 
walking again on the quiet quays of the Rhone and 
the Saone, the two broad rivers which encircle the 
city, and in absorbing again the delightfully incon- 
sequential atmosphere of Lyons. Nobody in the city 
ever appears to worry about anything; pedestrians 
are never in a hurry; all errors of omission, and in 
fact of every sort, are shrugged away with the sufficient 
explanation that they occurred in a moment of dis- 
traction. A delightful insouciance, a charming com- 
pliance, a sophisticated indifference: when a tram car 
comes to a street junction, it always appears to me as 
if the driver courteously leaves the choice of routes 
to the vehicle itself, with all the smiling Latin aplomb 
of ‘‘ After you, my dear sir,” the passengers acqutescing 
with tolerant approval. 

But I had serious work to do. First, I must secure 
enrolments in the school of commerce, and the quali- 
fications for such enrolments are not light. The 
French school system is in some respects similar to 
the German, but quite different from the English. 
Put very briefly, it is designed not to educate, but to 
instruct. Education lies in the sacred province of the 
home, and is the privilege of the parents: instruction 
lies with the state, and is not a privilege, but a duty. 
This system would obviously be impossible in any 
country whose national institutions are based on class 
distinctions. The superior schools maintained a very 
high standard of entrance examinations, from which 
I wished to find some method of exemption. 

Amongst my friends of former Lyons days was a 
professor of the university occupying a chair in the 
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faculty of science; he was an international authority 
on his subject, and attended meetings of learned 
societies in many countries. On several occasions | 
had been of great use to him in supplying colloquial 
translations of English and German scientific research 
reports, necessary to his work. I obtained from him 
quite easily the requisite recommendations and guar- 
antees on behalf of my friends, three poor Czech 
students who were anxious to avail themselves, at 
great sacrifice, of the wonderful educational facilities 
of France. 

The next step was to secure some occupation for 
my fourth man, who would be older than the others. 
I needed a post for him which would ensure a permit 
de travail to shield him from unwanted inquiries, and 
would leave him reasonably free to move about. 
I had to devote several weeks to ceaseless social 
activities before I could compass this: then I met a 
young French business man, who occupied an impor- 
tant position in his family’s silk business, one of the 
largestin Lyons. He promised to fix my young friend 
with a post, and to secure his permits for him. With 
this settled, I breathed a sigh of relief: I had spent more 
time in Lyons than I had hoped would be necessary. 

Among the former student friends in Lyons with 
whom I had kept in touch was a half-French, half- 
Spanish lad, now a doctor of medicine, whose home 
was in Casablanca, on the north African coast. He 
had often asked me to visit his people and spend a 
holiday with them, and I had hoped to do so now. It 
had seemed to me that Casablanca was within such 
easy reach of both the Spanish coast and Marseilles, 
practically overlooking Gibraltar, and adjacent to all 
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the Spanish and French zones of influence in north 
and west Africa: it would form an admirable base 
for our activities. I found now that I should have no 
time for this pioneer work: later, it became one of the 
tasks I had to delegate: except that without my 
instructions the base could not have been formed, 
its eventual establishment was not my personal 
work. 

Before leaving Lyons, I drew up careful lists of all 
my former student acquaintances, who were now 
practising professions in many parts of France and 
her colonies. The completed lists contained a for- 
midable number of names in dozens of towns, and 
included such ideally useful professions as dentists, 
doctors, engineers, and industrial chemists; men who 
had entered the Army and the merchant marine, and 
men who were going in for political careers. Many of 
these were to be useful to us as time went on. In the 
meantime, I had arranged to see a prominent official 
of the factory which, without his knowledge, served 
as our headquarters in Roubaix. He had informed 
me he would shortly be in Paris. 

I knew this man quite well, but do not propose 
to give his name. On some occasion in 1931, at the 
Moravian headquarters of the organisation for which 
he worked, he had talked to me about the possi- 
bilities of his work and his hopes for the future. He 
had been summoned at that time to Zlin to give an 
account of his stewardship, as was the usual practice 
of the central management; he had formed the im- 
pression that the reports on his work had been unsatis- 
factory, and was badly worried lest he should be 
deprived of his post. He liked the work in France, 
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he had told me then, and would not wish to stay 
in Czecho-Slovakia. 

I had some influence with the administrative heads 
of these great factories, derived probably from my 
lectures to them on international commerce and 
economics, on which subjects they accepted me as 
an authority. In any case, I managed to put in a word 
in the proper quarter for my friend from Roubaix, 
and when he sought me out to tell me that his appoint- 
ment was confirmed and that he was returning to 
France, he was effusively grateful. 

On the night preceding his departure he invited 
me to a little dinner, to which he smuggled a bottle 
of French champagne. I say smuggled, because in 
all that great and self-sufficient area of factories, villas, 
schools, hotels, clubs, and department stores, which 
housed and catered for forty thousand workers and 
their dependents, no alcohol whatever was allowed. 
We had our dinner in Klubovni Dum, the central social 
club, an interesting place. It had formerly been the 
castle of a local feudal lord, the Austrian Baron Head. 
The two brothers who had elevated themselves to 
such a dizzy height, Jan and Tomas Bata, had suc- 
ceeded to him; they had left the great mediæval house 
intact, both inside and out. 

Its original magnificent furniture and ornaments 
were all in their places; tapestries hung on the walls, 
and even the long corridors were thickly carpeted. In 
the middle of the splendid entrance hall, surrounded 
by panelled walls, and carved and inlaid cabinets, stood 
a glittering soda fountain of chromium and glass. The 
table at which we celebrated stood in a moulded alcove, 
beneath a painting of Don John of Austria, who broke 
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the power of the Crescent in the great sea-fight at 
Lepanto. On the table stood the water carafe into 
which my friend had transferred the wine before hiding 
the bottle. This was the man I was to meet in Paris. 

He would be easy to handle. It is enough to say 
that I met him and explained that I was anxious to 
find openings for a few Czech lads whom he would 
find very useful in his factory: they had been carefully 
trained, I told him. He raised no difficulties at all 
about finding positions for them, and, most important 
of all, obtaining permission for them to remain and 
work in France. All this, I may add, was done by 
him for me with no knowledge or even suspicion 
of my real object in it. With this accomplished I 
found myself again a passenger on the beautifully- 
appointed Paris-Prague express, the same train that 
had carried me away from my desk in the Paris bank, 
only three years before. 

I have already remarked on the tmmunity from 
interference of any kind which travel on these purely 
Czech trains conferred on me, and on this journey 
occurred an incident which illustrates the point. At 
the Gare de l'Est I selected one of the little end 
coupés which has a seat on one side only: the first 
person to secure a seat in one of these half-size com- 
partments invariably has it all to himself for the 
journey. After dining in the restaurant car, I returned 
to the coupé to find that the big central window, 
together with its entire framework, had vanished; 
presumably it had been jolted and fallen out without 
‘racting attention. It was the night train which left 
Paris at Six o'clock z A 8 SES 

in the evening, arriving at Prague 
twenty-five hours later: th th 
: the weather was warm, and 
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the absence of the window caused me no inconvenience. 
During the course of the journey many members of 
the smartly-uniformed train and restaurant car staff 
entered my compartment for various purposes: the 
absence of the window startled all these officials, but 
not once did they mention it or question me about 
it. If I were content to travel without the window, 
it was not their place to trouble me by commenting 
on the fact, was their attitude. 

On this occasion I was anxious to escape any parti- 
cular examination of my luggage at the Czech frontier, 
as I had a large quantity of papers containing notes 
which, as yet, I had had no time to condense, memorize, 
and destroy. Among them was the long list of names 
I had brought from Lyons. | 

That I was on a French train was already one 
advantage. To follow this up, I had provided myself 
with a quart bottle of eau de Cologne; this I hastened 
to produce to the customs officer with a copious speech 
in French, of which he understood next to none. 
This did not deter him from listening to me with 
polite attention, and he gallantly explained that he 
would not dream of questioning the necessity of 
French eau de Cologne to a Frenchman; had it been 
Kolnishwasser, the duty on it would have been very 
heavy. This took up so much time that he passed the 
rest of my belongings through without question. I 
passed on through Carlsbad and Pilsen to Prague. 

Although the actual sending of the men to France 
did not take place till September of that year, it will 
simplify my story if I complete this part of it. It had 
already been decided to have four men at Lyons, and 
to send one to Roubaix to prepare the ground and 
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simplify the way for his colleagues. Herbert Kuehnel 
and myself selected these five youths from our trainees 
in Teplitz-Schénau. Over a score of well-qualified 
young men had previously been taken from the large 
field of selection open to us, and enrolled as students 
in the school of ceramics at Teplitz-Schénau. 

This school was ideally fitted for our purpose, as it 
was and still is the only school of its kind in Europe. 
It has been established many hundreds of years, and 
can insist on the exercise of all the authority which 
one would associate with so old and respectable an 
institution. Students could with safety be brought to 
the school from any country in the world: whatever 
their origins, they would enjoy complete immunity 
from all official enquiries. It was now completely 
controlled, through its director and staff, by Herbert's 
Nazi organisation. 

The men we selected for Lyons consisted of two 
Sudeten-German youths of mixed Czech blood, a 
Slovak youth and a Hungarian from the minority 
areas, and a young Croat of Italian parentage from the 
Dalmatian coast. This last named was of the big, 
fair type of northern Italy, spoke fluent Italian and 
French, and could have passed as of almost any 
nationality. A German-Swiss youth from Lausanne 
was to go to Roubaix; he already had some business 
experience, and had been sent to Prague through 
the Rudolf Moss agency in Switzerland. I do not 
propose to give the names of these youths, as they may 
still be in France: if question should arise over their 
contravention of the laws of the country through enter- 
ing it for such a purpose, the responsibility 1s mine, 
not theirs. 
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Early in the following September I hurried again 
to Paris, and waited for these five to join me. I found 
them quarters in a small hotel in the Rue des Moines, 
leading off the Boulevard Clichy. For a few days I 
showed them round Paris, and gave them some insight 
to the customs of the capital and French café life. 

The German-Swiss left at the end of this time to 
report himself at the Roubaix factory; at the same 
time the rest of us went to Lyons. This city, from their 
first sight of the Gare de Perrache, interested them 
enormously: we had purposely travelled on a de luxe 
train bound for the Riviera, and I had noted the ease 
and facility with which these presentable youths, 
in their attractive and ingenuous manner, had made 
travelling acquaintances on the train. I fixed them up 
in a small hotel for the time being: their instructions 
were, of course, not to live together, but to share rooms 
with French students. 

They met my science professor, who was eager to 
furnish them immediately with all the recommenda- 
tions they needed, and in a few hours their enrolments 
at the school of commerce were completed. The session 
began on the fifteenth of the month, and for the next 
few days I and my companions paid a ceaseless round 
of visits in Lyons and its suburbs. Their appearances 
and manners gained them interest and friends wherever 
they went. Mère Jeanne, in the Caveau Savoyard, 
confided to me that they were “ très gentil.” 

On my last evening in Lyons, the close of the 
opening day of the session, all the low, arched rooms 
of the Caveau were packed with new and returning 
students. The cellars were thick with cigarette 
smoke; the tables were laden with red wine; Pére 
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Jean was completely happy, and his wife was all 
smiles. An Italian street musician had been fetched 
in to play his accordion, and, as was customary, 
folk-songs of all the countries to which the students 
belonged were played and sung. Père Jean made 
his usual contribution to the opening of the session 
in the form of innumerable bottles of Beaujolais, and 
not long before dawn of the next day I was escorted 
to the railway station by a crowd of students, to catch 
the Paris train. Even Pére Jean limped along to bid 
me au revoir, and, as the train left, he thrust through 
the window of my compartment a wicker basket 
containing a bottle of wine and a long French loaf, 
cut sandwich-wise, the under half plastered thickly 
with butter and packed with cheese and half a dozen 
varieties of sausage, on which the top half was placed 
as a lid—a parting gift from Mère Jeanne. 

Arriving in Paris toward the close of the day, I 
determined on taking time off, time in which to enjoy 
the city as might anyone visiting it solely for pleasure, 
and not with an ulterior motive. I spent that night 
in my old room, the one I had occupied before setting 
out for Prague three years before: it was an apartment 
in an hotel of the Rue Pigalle, and the neon-lighted, 
constantly-turning sails of the Moulin Rouge cast 
their red glow in on me throughout the night. 

The two headquarters of Gestapo activity in France 
wer now in being: they were, at this present time, 
ie mars than embryos, but far more time and 
= en than | have been able to relate here had gone 
great E Sle and from these small beginnings 

; were to be achieved. 


It is ae ; 
to be borne in mind that the Gestapo is not 
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merely an organization concerned with the collection 
of naval and military information. Its work covers 
every branch of a country’s activities which might 
prove in any way inimical to the German Reich; 
apparently innocuous information provided by Gestapo 
agents, and put to the twisted uses to which they 
know how to apply it, may prove of immense value 
to the Reich and do immense damage to the country 
against which Gestapo machinations are, for the time, 
being aimed. Naturally, if any particular type of 
information were required, the youth concerned would- 
be given his orders and would follow them out. 
Complementarily to this, and equally, if not more, 
important, he would be ceaselessly engaged in gather- 
ing, sifting, and collating information on every branch 
of life and work, interest and activity, in France. 

Since I myself had, using the methods I have now 
described, in the course of nine months, gained 
enough information to do what I have shown as 
done, what, in two years, could not these five youths 
—<carefully selected and trained as they were— 
accomplish? 

Thus the shadow of the Gestapo reached and 
threatened France: as yet, the threat was scarcely 
noticeable. 
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CHAPTER IX 
JUGO-SLAVIA! THE REICHSTAG FIRE 


PraGuE in August is a city of almost breathless heat: 
both banks of the Vltava are dotted with open-air 
swimming pools overlooked by café terraces. Dance 
halls and beer gardens cover the multitude of islands 
in the broad river; the population of the city are 
persistent sun-bathers, and appear as much at home 
in the water as on land; there are an almost limitless 
number of beauty spots within the city itself; the 
Hradcany hill, crowned by the shining, green copper 
roof of the cathedral; the heights of Letna, where 
the sports ground of the Sparta club is framed in 
trees and flowers, where many of the first-class English 
football teams have played, and, a little farther away, 
the beautiful terraced hill; the restaurants, modern 
film studios, and the great swimming pool set two 
hundred feet above the river bank; these are examples 
of what the city has to offer. 

In the heart of the city, all along the broad Vaclavski 
Nemestie (Wencsplatz), escape from the sun can be 
found in the maze of arcades that pierce the buildings, 
Formerly, these arcades were the narrow streets of 
old Prague, but huge modern blocks have been built 
over them, so that they run through the ground- 
floor levels of the buildings in all directions as beauti- 
fully decorated arcades, lined with glittering shop 
windows. In these arcades are the entrances to most 
of the cinemas of Prague, which are all underground, 
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literally situated below the streets of the city. A 
lovely, friendly old city, utterly unspoiled. 

It is, however, a long way from the sea, and its dry 
atmosphere produces a feeling of intense nervous 
exhilaration, which demands stimulants in increasing 
quantities. This was the city to which I returned 
after my visit to Paris. 

I had little time to observe its charm; there was 
so much to do that I literally did not know what to do 
next. A few days at least must be spent in routine 
work, which meant an endless strain of activity. I 
found myself helped by the fact that my knowledge 
of the Czech language was automatically increasing: 
at first I had known a little Russian, which was easily 
understood by the Czechs: this was now far more facile. 

The Czech language, in the complete and gram- 
matical form necessary for national and literary 
purposes, had, at the founding of the republic, been 
lost for centuries: one of Mazaryk’s first acts was 
setting research workers to rediscover it—as did de 
Valera with his Erse. Old country women and ancients 
of the villages were brought to Prague and maintained 
in such comfort as they had never before experienced, 
in order that learned professors might drag from their 
brains forgotten words and phrases; the result was 
sometimes unfortunate, for the—to the recipients— 
amazing luxury completely drove out of their heads 
the words which the professors were so anxious to 
include in the modern vocabulary. In the village 
schools I have seen teachers give the children lists 
of words in their Germanized form, to take home in 
the hope that their grandparents might produce the 
Czech structure of the words. 
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German words, of course, have still to be used 
for all technical and scientific terms, but the Czechs 
derived a measure of satisfaction by tacking on to 
these new words some one or other of their seventeen 
declensions. In letters I have received written in 
Czech, my name has been adorned with no less than 
five different surfixes. 

I saw Henlein with reference to my work in 
Jugo-Slavia. He said that, so far as he knew, little 
help could be obtained from the German minority 
in the Dalmatian provinces. Camouflaged Nazi 
organizations existed among them, but the minority 
was too small to be effective in influencing the other 
racial elements of the country. This confirmed the 
information given me by Himmler and Goebbels, 
and was identical with that collected by myself from 
students and business men. 

I knew further, as Henlein did not, that we were 
not to interfere in any way with the Hungarian 
minority in Jugo-Slavia, as Hungary formed a com- 
pletely separate entity in the Fuehrer’s plans. The 
Slovenes would be useful allies, but they also were 
too weak numerically to help very much alone. We 
believed, however, that they would work with the 
Croats to a common end, for the usual reason that 
the arrogant peasant Serbs were not so much governing 
the country as exploiting the more highly-cultured 
Slovene and Croat minorities. Czecho-Slovakia over 
again! 

Under the old Austrian régime the Croats had 
enjoyed some measure of autonomous government, 
and had shared cultural traditions of Vienna, while 
the Serbs were a race of peasant farmers, retaining 
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definite marks of Turkish domination, including 
among them a large percentage of Mohammedans. 
My own plan of working through the Croat minority 
was obviously the only one worth pursuing. 

I obtained from Henlein a few introductions to 
German business men in Zaghreb, and left Prague 
via Vienna. I did not want to approach Zaghreb 
from Belgrade. Little worth recording arises out 
of my activities during this visit: I spent several 
days in visiting various business men and observing 
their reactions to such questions as I put to them. 

Zaghreb is an uninteresting little city, with little 
in it worthy of description. I found such Germans 
as I met more than German in their outlook, and 
eager to help: this ultra-German attitude was character- 
istic of nearly all the German minorities, as, in the 
British colonies, British-born people are far more 
patriotic than the people of England itself. There 
was little, however, that these Germans of Jugo- 
Slavia could do, except to work closely in co-operation 
with any Croatian organization that I should be able, 
later, to form. 

I agreed that they might send me reports of their 
observations, though, as I knew too well, such reports 
would not be very useful. They would see through 
German glasses, a limitation which made all purely 
German agents of doubtful value. They could and 
did help by introducing me to certain Croat political 
figures, to whom I offered our help in their struggle 
for freedom from Serb domination. I limited the 
offer, for the present, to financial assistance which 
would enable any Croat student they thought suitable 
to enrol in either the German Karl or the Czech 
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university of Prague. I explained that we had already 
arranged for facilities to afford them instruction 
which would be found useful on their return to 
Croatia. As many students as could be selected, up 
to about fifty, could be prepared to leave for Prague 
in September. Whatever funds they needed would 
be available. 

My offer was accepted without hesitation. It was 
impossible to get any higher education in Jugo- 
Slavia, they told me, which was not rigorously con- 
trolled and censored by the Serbs. In addition the 
German language, which they had tried to preserve 
equally with their own, was being obliterated by the 
Serbs, leaving them with no access to world literature 
except for the medium of Serbian, which was in- 
adequate, and which in any case they refused to 
learn. 

The position was exactly as my own investigations 
had led me to believe. I felt a real sense of satisfaction 
as I realised that the conceptions I had formed were 
fully confirmed by the only people in a position to 
afford confirmation. 

Thus it was arranged. A Croat youth was made 
known to me; he was one who could be used as a 
messenger between Croatia and Czecho-Slovakia 
when I had need of his services. By the second week 
in September there would be somewhere about fifty 
Croat youths enrolled in the two Prague universities: 
they would be selected with an eye to one particular 
qualification, receptivity to propaganda. 

As Croat youths, their hatred for the Serbs and 
willingness to fight for separation from them could 
be taken for granted. The age agreed on was between 
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nineteen and twenty, which would give them one full 
“year of instruction before they were called up for 
their period of military service. 

It will be seen that the first steps toward the internal 
disruption of the Jugo-Slav army were now taken. 
Politically, the Croats were capable of conducting 
their own campaign for freedom from the Serbs: 
it was for us to give them method and technique, 
in which they were lacking. Through this, their 
position was to be as powerful in three years’ time 
as was that of the Sudeten Germans in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

The halt that was later to be called in the breaking 
up of Jugo-Slavia was not due to any doubt about 
the outcome of our propaganda work. Germany, 
had she wished, could have intervened at any time 
after the annexation of Austria, in the certain know- 
ledge that the Jugo-Slav Army would crumble as 
it was being mobilised. The reason for the halt, 
and the means of carrying our work to a definite 
conclusion, form a problem to which, up to the 
present, no solution has been found. The greater 
part of the Dalmation coast has been promised to 
Italy as a sphere of influence, but it unfortunately 
includes the Croat provinces. The Croats have a 
centuries-old blood feud with the Italians which can 
never be extinguished: in the archives of the War 
Ministry at Vienna, compiled under Habsburg rule, 
were found documents ordering the withdrawal of 
the Croat regiments from the Italian front. The 
reason for this was that, when face to face with Italan 
troops, the Croat soldiers would get altogether out 
of hand, throw away their rifles, and go for the Italians 
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with their knives to satisfy their personal vengeance 
instead of acting like disciplined troops. The Croats 
would have no objection to accepting the protection 
of Germany: nothing short of complete and final 
conquest would make them accept the Italians as 
their overlords. Hence the Jugo-Slav deadlock, which 
still persists. 

To return to my students: by the following 
September we had the promised fifty enrolled in 
Prague, and the students’ Nazi organisation was 
taking an enthusiastic interest in them. These lads 
had come from every part of Jugo-Slavia, from places 
as widely separated as Zaghreb and Dubrovnik, the 
former Ragusa on the Adriatic coast, and were com- 
pletely representative of every side of Croat life. 

This widening of the circle of foreign propaganda 
meant additional work for me. As time went on, I 
took parties of these Croat youths on motor-coach 
trips to Dresden, some hundred and twenty miles 
away, to give them knowledge of German architecture 
and culture, and landed them always at the Brown 
House for a few hours. There they were fed and 
turned over to our young Nazi enthusiasts: if it 
happened to be a Saturday, they were given quarters 
for the night in the huge dormitories: there they 
would make friends with the Nazi youths, and on 
the Sunday would fix up among themselves rambles 
and sight-seeing expeditions, well shepherded by 
some unit of our well-trained propaganda machinery. 

They were shown all the activities of the Nazi 
youth movements, and instructed in the organisation, 
so that as time went on they became not only efficient 
and earnest Nazi organisers, but also learned the 
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technique of disruption and sabotage in readiness 
for their military service. Thus was begun another 
phase of the Gestapo’s multifarious activities, and so 
far as central Europe was concerned there remained 
only Roumania to be considered. 

The German and other minorities of Transylvania, 
and the Bulgarians of separated Dobrudja, provided 
enough material on which to work. There was plenty 
of time for that: in any case, I felt with some weariness 
that the Gestapo organisation in the Reich could 
take over that part of the task. I hoped it would. 


Little time had been mine in which to take note 
of events in Germany itself, although I had a general 
idea of what had taken place, and of the purpose 
behind things. The wide controversy aroused by 
the burning of the old Reichstag building in Berlin 
had attracted my attention, but, absorbed in other 
things, I had been mildly surprised over the storm 
it had raised. It did not seem to me to warrant all 
the fuss that was being made, although I had a slight 
fecling of sympathy with the young Dutchman who 
paid the penalty for the crime. 

The general outline of the affair is too widely 
known to need repetition. Some eighteen months 
after the fire, Himmler made a remark to me in 
Berlin which in its bearing on the fire and its causes 
is very significant. He was at this time very sure 
of his own position, and no longer dependent in the 
least on Goebbels’ patronage. To finish a conversation 


bearing on my own work, I had accompanied Himmler + 
to the Anhalter railway station, from which he was | 
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going by train. He went on from our necessary talk 
to speak in general terms, from which emerged a 
sarcastic reference to a recent speech by Doctor 
Goebbels. “The Herr Minister, he said with 
reference to the speech, “will probably fall down 
as much over this as he did over the Reichstag fire.” 
I attached no significance to this remark, but observed 
that I thought I had noted a change in Goebbels 
since that time. 

“ Aber naturlich,” said Himmler. “ When a man 
makes such a mess of things (schweinerei) as that, 
he is bound to change. He has got thinner—and 
have you not noticed that the Herr General (Goering) 
has got fatter?” This was a colloquialism meaning 
that the influence of Goebbels had declined, while 
that of Goering had increased. I agreed that I had 
noticed, but knew no reason for it. 

“ Ach, zo!” said Himmler, with some satisfaction. 
“The Herr Doktor was too clever again. He said 
the Communists burned the Reichstag without being 
able to prove it. He made the mistake of not having 
the right men ready where he could lay hands on 
them. It was ridiculous (lacherlich) to bring forward 
the little Dutch tramp to represent the Communist 
party. The Herr General was amused, but un- 
fortunately for the Herr Minister (Goebbels) the 
Fuehrer was in doubt. That is the reason.” 

With no idea at all of the implications that his 
answer to my next questions might reveal, I asked 
him who else Goebbels could have blamed, instead 
of the Dutchman. The train was on the point of 
starting, and as I left his compartment Himmler 
said— 
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“If the Herr Doktor does not know, there is nobody 
in Germany who does.” 

I draw no conclusions from this conversation. I 
know that Himmler was not talking merely to pass 
the time: that is not a habit of his. 


Returning to the subject of my own work: in 
October of 1933, the three youths accompanying 
Simon Denniloff had arrived from Sofia after spending 
a full year at the American college in Stamboul. 
They had more than fulfilled the promise of a year 
ago; they had poise and assurance, and I heard with 
a queer feeling of unreality their slightly nasal voices 
as they spoke to me in their American-English idiom. 
There was little doubt that, after a short period in 
America, any one of them would be able to pass as 
a native-born citizen of that great country. For the 
time being, they remained in Teplitz, continuing 
the usual course at the school of ceramics until our 
preparations were complete. 

Czech passports had already been obtained through 
the usual channels of illicit traffic in these commodities, 
the names bestowed on the lads being carefully 
balanced between their Czech origins and their 
ultimate Americanisation. They were already included 
in the Czech immigration quota allotted by the U.S.A., 
and introductions were being obtained for them 
through relatives in Czecho-Slovakia of Czechs who 
had, long before this time, emigrated to and settled 
in the States. 

As with all the other branches of the work on which 
I was engaged, everything connected with the future 
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despatch of these youths proceeded with such smooth 
ease as, whenever I stopped for a moment to reflect, 
caused me some feeling of astonishment. I had to 
admit that this was due to my own flair for the creative 
side of the work, as much as to the almost incredible 
pliability of the material on which we worked, and 
the German singleness of purpose and intense regard 
for detail. I saw the efficiency and the far-flung 
results being achieved through my own detached 
efforts, and through the sight was able to realise the 
vastness of the machine controlled by Adolf Hitler, 
with all the incredible things that it could and must 
accomplish. It was an almost terrible realisation. 

Matters were developing so swiftly in Czecho- 
Slovakia that it seemed as if, no sooner had I conceived 
some new means of propaganda, however small, than 
another line of fire, like a lighted fuse, was running 
swiftly and inevitably from one end of the republic 
to the other, branching and twisting along every 
road and lane and alley in its course. Spreading out 
like one of those big table maps of a railway system, 
upon which, when a button is pressed, coloured lines 
of light begin at separate points, and travel throughout 
the system, leaving the whole surface a maze of lighted 
lines of red and blue and green. 

It was about this time that I began to think of 
preparations for the purely economic campaign against 
the republic, and I remembered Goebbels’ emphatic 
remark that certain evidence had to be obtained, 
even if it must be manufactured. The real significance 
of that remark had not then occurred to me, nor 
had I as yet visualised the full extent of what was 
later to be done. 
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It must not be thought, though, the conception 
and carrying out of all these plans was my sole 
responsibility, that I worked unaided. I made very 
frequent trips to Germany, and the advice of experts 
of every branch of economics and Nazi propaganda 
was available. No matter whom I wished to see within 
the party, I had only to ask for an interview to be 
almost instantly received. There is no branch of 
their activities that would not have been completely 
explained to me, if I had asked. 

As it was, those parts of the machinery which 
affected my work were already so comprehensive 
that any gaps which had to be bridged to complete 
the whole, and which I could have filled in by inference 
or deduction, had I so wished, appeared automatically 
to fill themselves. These visits were almost complete 
replicas of each other, and call for no description. 
They gave me, however, opportunities for study of 
the progressive psychological development of the 
various party leaders, the effect on them of their 
gradually increasing power, and the personal intrigues 
and ambitions that helped the process. A study of 
the gradual decline of Goebbels, with its natural 
accompaniment, the rise of Goering, as summed up 
in Himmler’s remark about Goebbels getting thin 
and Goering getting fat, would alone have been a 
fascinating task. The changes in Adolf Hitler himself 
I did note a little more exactly, and, later, I may 
try to describe them. But, whatever individual 
changes may have occurred in these leaders of the 
destiny of the German people, one thing did not 
change: the singleness of purpose of the Fuehrer 
remained constant. 
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It was with a fairly complete idea of where it would 
ultimately fit in with our plans, that I considered the 
best way of forming some personal connection with 
English business houses and commercial concerns. 
There were already in the Czech republic branches 
of a number of English business houses, with a 
sprinkling of English employees, but the number 
of foreign employees permitted was only one tenth 
of the whole staff, which limited the opportunities 
at my disposal. In addition, I had met a number of 
English youths who were undergoing training in the 
Skoda armament works, and elsewhere. 

These, I found, paid little or no attention to anything 
which did not affect their purely English interests; 
they had, in effect, brought with them to Central 
Europe their nice English drawing-rooms and fenced 
back gardens: emphatically they were not pliable 
material for our purpose: I would temper their self- 
satisfaction over this statement by submitting that 
their immunity was due not so much to brains with 
which to analyze and select or reject, but to the 
absence of them. Their maddening obtuseness pro- 
tected them like a coat of chain mail. 

I did not, at this time, envisage visiting England. 
It was, I think, more with the half-formed idea of 
bringing English firms nearer to me, rather than 
going to them, that I wrote an economic article on 
the undoubted trade opportunities in Czecho-Slovakia, 
and pointed out the meagre advantage taken of them 
by English manufacturers and exporters. I showed 
how simple it would be to gain a greater share of 
the available trade, and added a number of warnings 
on the safeguards it would be advisable for English 
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businesses to use for their own protection. This 
article I sent to the London Chamber of Commerce, 
who published it in their journal. 

The effects of this article were so complete and 
far-reaching that it was never again necessary for 
me to seek out English connections. Within a few 
weeks I had received scores of letters from English 
manufacturers and exporters, not only asking for more 
details, but also that I would supply them with the 
names of Czech business men capable of acting as 
their representatives. One firm was evidently so 
impressed that, shortly afterwards, it sent one 
of its directors to Czecho-Slovakia to see me; I 
met this English director in the early summer, and 
grected him in the imposing lounge of the Hotel 
Ambassador, in Vaclavski Nemestie, at Prague. 

He was a pleasant, transparently honest Englishman, 
much interested in the thought that possibly I could 
find time to show him Prague. I gave him a hint 
that I might conduct him round the worth-while sights 
of Prague, and we then settled to talking business. 

By the following day he had definitely asked me 
if I would consider their utilization of my services 
to establish a branch of their business at the most 
favourable—from their point of view—centre in 
Czecho-Slovakia, and to superintend its working. 
Later, I was to see a letter written by this firm at 
the time, to their general manager in Bucharest, 
which said, 

“We have got into touch with an Englishman in 
Prague, whom we hope to persuade to take over and 
look after our interests in Czecho-Slovakia. We 
expect great results in the near future.” 
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So, with the almost terrifying smoothness on which 
I have already commented, the threads of my activities 
had already extended to include England in this 
swiftly-forming pattern. From this point the progress 
of my story toward its appointed end must be more 
rapid: the events which were the outcome of all our 
plans are now matters of history, and need no comment 
from me. 

At this time, the summer of 1934, the first strong 
flush of enthusiasm with which the originators of 
these plans had been actuated was paling, and signs 
of the weariness of partial disillusionment were dis- 
cernible. Soon it would be necessary to take stock 
of things, and assess one’s strength. Like a tired 
swimmer in deep waters, who throws back his head 
to gain a glimpse of the distant shore, we should 
all find it necessary to pause for review of our positions 
and their potentialities for good or evil. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SHADOW STRETCHES TO AMERICA 


Durinc the early part of 1934 Simon Denniloff, who 
was never again known under that name after joining 
us, and his three friends set out for the United States, 
forerunners of the Gestapo network which, later, was 
to cover that great country; a network far more 
complete and infinitely more effective in the ruthless 
efficiency of its methods, and the perfected finesse 
of its technique, than the crude and undisciplined 
gang of military spies and saboteurs controlled there by 
Baron von Papen in the early stages of the Great War. 

These young men formed the most finished team 
of Nazi propaganda machines that our master tools 
could forge and polish. The whole resources of our 
workshop had been utilized unstintingly. “ He 
fashioned it with prideful care ” applied to our work 
on them; they understood the magnitude of their 
task, and that, not only would they have to stand on 
their own feet, but that we were reposing in them 
a very large measure of trust, owing to their distance 
from us, and the restricted means of communication. 

We had taken every means to contact influences 
that would be of use to them in their work. The 
Czech Government throughout the years since its 
formation had conducted a ceaseless propaganda in 
the United States; it still had intact its intimate 
connections with those Czech organizations and 
American labour institutions whose money had sup- 
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ported Mazaryk and Benes in their sabotage of the 
Czech divisions of the old Austrian army, and the 
formation of Czech legions from prisoners of war, 
and whose clamour had not only finally dragged the 
people of the United States into war, but had so 
encouraged Benes in his exorbitant demands at 
Versailles, that President Wilson had been forced to 
be the first to advocate the drawing of frontiers which, 
later, were to keep the whole civilized world on the 
brink of war. Not only that, but also so to embitter the 
Fuehrer’s mind as to estrange the people of Germany 
and those of the United States, perhaps for all time. 
This Czech propaganda was so intense and deeply- 
rooted that it was fed to American youth through the 
medium of the schools. Pages of carefully-written 
matter for insertion in text-books to be used in Ameri- 
can schools, conveying the bias that Benes desired, 
were sent by means of this propaganda machinery, and 
I have myself edited them with the concurrence of 
an official of the department of propaganda for use 
in schools. This was after he had been won over 
to us, and, ostensibly retaining his position in Benes’ 
interests, twisted this matter by the careful alteration 
of a word or phrase, to make it serve Nazi purposes. 
There were two Czechs connected with this govern- 
ment propaganda who were of great use to us. One 
was a high official of a prominent bank of Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the other the official of school pro- 
paganda previously mentioned, and connected with 
the magnificent high school at Zlin, which had been 
erected and endowed by the Bata interests. The school 
is built almost entirely of glass, and is so completely 
equipped with every educational facility and every mod- 
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ern device that it is one of the show schools of Europe. 
Deputations of school teachers visit it from all parts of 
the world, even from so far away as New Zealand. 

Here the department of propaganda over which the 
propaganda chief exercised control was carried on, 
and the visits of these deputations, many of them 
from America, were immensely useful to him. He 
not only had facilities for producing pamphlets and 
the like, but also the most up-to-date machinery for 
the inclusion of photo-process work of the finest 
kind. The material this turned out was a series of 
real works of art. I had met him in Zlin as far back 
as 1931, before I became connected with the Nazi 
party, and he had on many occasions invited me to 
assist in editing some of these productions, and in 
finding suitable English captions for illustrations 
designed to appeal to American tastes. 

Both the bank official and the official of pro- 
paganda were men of boundless personal ambition, and 
both were approached in the ways that would appeal 
most to them. By this means, they had been brought over 
to work in Nazi interests. They were among the very 
few Czechs who, at that time, were serving our cause. 

Later, there were to be many. As time went on, and 
the poison seeped more deeply into both the provincial 
and central administrations of the Czech republic, we 
were able to influence the Czech propaganda machine 
in the United States to an ever-increasing extent. It was 
used by our four trained emissaries to secure their first 
footing in American life and institutions. It enabled 
them to begin the consolidation and unification of all 
the Nazi elements then either dormant or un-co-ordin- 
ated among the American people, until our influence 
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was to be felt, in the words of one of Simon’s reports, 
“ from coast to coast and from Mexico to the border.” 
From our observations of the working of this 
Czech propaganda machine, we were particularly 
impressed by the use it made of the American system 
of municipal administration with its powerful political 
ramifications. The mayor of the great American city 
could, we found, use his unique position to influence 
not only the various social and political bodies from 
which he derived support, but also the judicial de- 
partment and the financial and commercial interests 
of both his city and state. Through them he could 
exert influence and pressure on the Federal administra- 
tion itself. This pressure is probably more far-reaching 
than the American people themselves realize. It can be 
exerted through their ultra-democratic form of govern- 
ment not only to influence the trend of internal affairs, 
but to delude and mislead the chief executive itself. 
This sweeping statement may call for more detailed 
explanation. The American people may be surprised 
at its simplicity. Put quite simply, it was possible to 
colour the views and consequently the reports of 
American diplomatic representatives in foreign coun- 
tries to desired shades, by indirect and insidious 
pressure on individual members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate. It must be remem- 
bered that such reports were submitted direct to the 
President. That this had previously been done by 
American citizens and institutions themselves, working 
at the instigation of the Benes government of Czecho- 
Slovakia, we had clear proof from our records in Prague. 
That these same American citizens had worked with 
little knowledge of the implications of their work did 
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not affect the result. That internal affairs could be in- 
fluenced to an extent unprecedented in any other country 
in the world, through the blatantly effective means of 
lobbying at Washington, needs no comment. All these 
results and all the machinery that obtained them could 
be made the work of one man—the mayor of the 
great American city. He need not even be a clever 
man: the propaganda machine directing him supplied 
the brains. In no other country in the world is there 
a system of central, state, and municipal administration 
so susceptible to foreign intervention, so exposed to 
the insidious attacks of an organization like the Gestapo. 

The American constitution was used by the Ameri- 
can people as a two-edged sword against themselves, 
and their boasted liberty became a weapon in our 
hands to their detriment. To illustrate my assertion 
of the danger of the ultra-democratic form of govern- 
ment in America, a parallel—an impossible one— 
will serve. Let it be supposed that the mayor of 
Birmingham was able to bring pressure to bear on a 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the British House of 
Commons, with a view to influencing the reports of 
the British ambassador in Paris, to the end that 
information giving a false impression to the British 
Government of certain national aspects of French 
economic conditions, which would give a twist desired 
by the mayor of Birmingham to some important 
move in British policy, would operate to the detriment 
of the two countries and the advantage of a third 
power. Let it be further supposed that a group of 
the mayor’s supporters are driving him at the insti- 
gation of a hostile propaganda machine of which, 
probably, they have not realized the existence. This 
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parallel may have been and probably is stated in a 
rather involved form; if British and American people 
wish to understand the immense potentialities for 
evil of the Gestapo propaganda machine, let them 
work it out for themselves and comprehend it to the 
full. There is no horizon so distant that the shadow 
of the Gestapo may not reach and cloud it over. 

All this weakness inherent in the American system 
of government we had previously worked out with 
that German thoroughness which must, at all costs, 
find a conclusion that is purely logical and therefore 
inevitable. It must be clearly understood that 
thoroughness would have been impossible if its pro- 
cesses had been distorted or even shaded by the German 
national outlook: the whole thing must be purely 
objective. I have already tried to present this objec- 
tivity by stating that Hitler’s aims were not national, 
nor even international, but universal, and by showing 
that the Fuehrer is not an opportunist. Our purely 
logical conclusions were reached, not through the 
work of one man, but by the use of four men’s con- 
tributions to the perfected whole: first, Hitler’s 
idealism; then Goebbels’ theory, followed by Himmler’s 
practice, and finally by my technique, without which 
the German-coloured scheme would have been in- 
effective outside Germany. This may also explain 
why my work was necessary for the establishment 
of these Gestapo branches in foreign countries: once 
a branch was established solely by me, because that 
was my part in the work (as had been so clearly indi- 
cated to me in Munich when the Gestapo was born) 
German thoroughness would ensure that it went on 
working efficiently. Some proof of this we had 
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already obtained: the utter exactness of our reasoning 
was to be shown in the near future, 

That the Benes government in Czecho-Slovakia 
had profited by this weakness in American political 
life was very evident to us. Both Mazaryk and Benes 
had acquired an intimate knowledge of America and its 
institutions. That they had learned how to use these 
institutions to their own ends was shown only too clearly 
in 1917, when America entered the war, and in 1920, 
when those same American institutions had innocently 
forced their president to become a dupe at Versailles. 

That the American people repudiated the President 
on his return has no significance. That the Czechs 
had continued to use American institutions through- 
out the years was clear to us. That they had perfected 
the technique of their operations to an incredible 
extent was proved to us by the multitude of threads that 
ran, for instance, between Prague and the office of the 
Czech mayor of Chicago, Anton Czernak, between 1931 
and 1933. This is only one instance, taken at random, 
from the network of Czech intrigue which covered 
America, and which was operated almost exclusively by 
American citizens. “ ‘They knew not what they did.” 

What the Czechs had done, we also could do, 
with greater thoroughness. We lacked only that 
personal knowledge that the Czech president and his 
foreign minister had so self-seekingly acquired. Very 
well: those four perfected machines we had sent to 
the States could get the personal knowledge for us, 
and, as an American might say—and how! It will 
be very clear from what I have already written that 
Simon and his friends would not start their work 
in America alone, or without friends and connections. 
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We had provided them with authentic introductions 
to members and officials of American workers’ unions, 
to political figures known by us to have Czech sym- 
pathies and connections, to influential American citi- 
zens whose democratic interest in the problems of 
Europe could so easily guide the American people 
back to the path on which they had entered in 1917: 
to business and professional men: to a trustee of the 
Rockefeller foundation, and to humble workers in 
points so far apart as New York and San Francisco, 
Detroit and New Orleans. To the wife of a transport 
worker in Chicago, to a Daughter of the Revolution 
in Boston, and, of course, to all the existing German 
organizations which were to be so swiftly developed 
that in the space of another two years Nazi demon- 
strations were to be staged in the streets of New York. 
In the blazing sunshine of New York’s great World's 
Fair, no more than five years after this beginning of 
ours, the national pavilion of the Republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia, with its stained glass windows commemorat- 
ing the national achievements of Tomas Bata, one of 
its greatest sons, was to stand unfinished and desolate. 

Our four organizing agents began their work in 
America with advantages almost equal with those we 
had provided in France. In addition, they had carefully 
studied the Czech control of its propaganda machine in 
the States, and knew its ramifications. They could use 
it to their advantage without delay in a score of ways, 
and, as our grasp tightened upon the European end, so 
it could be made to operate to their greater advantage. 

The general lines on which they were to work after 
arrival were well known to them, and there would 
be no lack of money. Communication with Germany 
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was to be maintained for the present through German 
ships in American ports. The masters of these ships 
would transmit messages and documents by the 
quickest possible means after leaving the American 
coast. Not for nothing had Goebbels said, at the 
first Gestapo conference in Munich—* Have we not 
plenty of German ships and sailors? ” 

This method was perhaps clumsy and slow, but it 
was perfectly safe, and in view of the time and trouble 
that had gone to the perfecting of these four human 
machines of ours, safety was the prime essential. Later, 
when the full-sized machine had been established and 
was running smoothly in America, communications were 
established through our South American committees. 

With the departure of these four emissaries of ours 
to America, my work in that direction was at an end. 
Controls of the foreign organizations of the Gestapo 
for western Europe and the United States were being 
established at Cologne. It was there that the reports 
from Simon Denniloff would be received and considered. 

Another piece had been fitted into the mosaic: soon, 
the pattern would be complete. From the moment 
those four suave and polished youths entered the 
United States, there would be no branch of American 
life or work or industry, no department of its adminis- 
tration, political, economic, military, and naval, which 
would not be penetrated. Patiently, expertly, and 
secretly, all would be attacked. 

It had always been my opinion that the United 
States of America would be the easiest country of 
the world in which to operate the type of propaganda 
I have described. The results which were obtained 
almost from the first confirmed that view. 


CHAPTER XI 


‘“ THE END IS INEVITABLE . 


(The Reichsfuehrer) 


THE summer and autumn of 1934 were marked by a 
resumption of the intense activities of the Nazi party 
in Czecho-Slovakia, and the Croat minority was not 
neglected. To keep the fifty Croat students, under 
tuition at the Prague universities, well under our 
influence during the long summer vacation, we 
arranged for them to be received as guests in various 
Nazi hostels in the Sudetenland and Saxony. A few 
of them were even taken into German homes as 
guests, by members of the party anxious to show their 
loyalty and to further the aims of the party, even when 
this involved inconvenience or expense to themselves. 

Thus we ensured that every one of the fifty would 
be entirely guarded from Serb interference, and from 
all unsettling influences that might be brought to 
bear on them if they returned to their homes in Croatia 
during the year of their studentship. It must be 
fairly clear to any reader who has reached this point 
that our work in Czecho-Slovakia had now reached 
a stage at which its own momentum carried it on. 
There were now so many fuses smouldering tor- 
tuously over the republic that all the political fire 
brigades in Europe could not have extinguished them. 

The central government in Prague was fully aware 
of what was happening. At this time, the summer of 
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1934, both Mazaryk and Benes knew that Czecho- 
Slovakia was doomed. They knew that the hour had 
been fixed at which the bell would begin to toll. 
They knew that their work of thirty long years was to 
be destroyed. ‘There was nothing they could do 
about it. They could only watch and wait, and— 
perhaps—hope. They could only stand at the great 
windows of the Hradcany palace and look down on 
Prague as, once, I had looked down from the terrace 
of the Café of the Golden Well, and see, not the fair 
city that I had seen, but the looming shadow of a 
swastika. I digress for the first time from fact to 
supposition, and say that their thoughts must have 
been bitter. 

They have since gained much sympathy, but what 
are the logical facts as the German mind distorts and 
—to suit its own purpose—interprets them? Mazaryk 
was a weak and unstable visionary; Benes was a colour- 
less and characterless nonentity, who had used his 
knowledge of racial psychology to sabotage the Army 
of Imperial Austria, the empire of which he was 
born a subject. He fled across the Austrian frontier 
by secret paths and in disguise, leaving his native 
land fighting for its existence at its open gates, but 
assailed in rear by its own sons, the openly revolting 
Czech divisions. 

He dragged Mazaryk, as the Germans have it, to 
America. He used the kindly, sincere old man to 
hoodwink the American people, and lure them into 
the horror of war in which for so long they worked 
and slept with death. He deluded the American 
people into supporting the visions of Mazaryk at 
Versailles, visions which he used solely as means to 
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an end. With all the unreasoning greed of the peasant 
stock from which he came, he translated those visions 
into frontiers which could endure only by means of 
force. He intrigued with Clemenceau to make certain 
that France would provide the needed force. 

He used the President of the United States as a 
pawn to overcome any possible opposition from 
Britain—in this he might have saved himself trouble, 
since the British bargainers at Versailles knew nothing 
about the Czechs and the problems which must 
inevitably arise through the existence of the minori- 
ties scattered among that people. Clemenceau did 
know, but was concerned only with the creation of a 
state which should, in Hitler’s words, “ be a spear in 
the side of Germany.” 

Benes fostered Mazaryk’s visions, and made mock- 
ing obeisance at the shrine of Wilson’s idealism. 
He was too busy, perhaps, with his intrigues, for his 
superstitious peasant mind to notice that the numerical 
symbol of that idealism was thirteen. He made 
sweeping promises of equity and justice to save the 
face of the Supreme Council which granted his de- 
mands. He hailed Czech nationalism reborn, secure 
in his knowledge that thus he would preserve the 
dreams of Mazaryk, and, smirking and sure that the 
democracy of the United States supported him, 
kow-towed to President Wilson with his tongue in 
his cheek. He made of the President of the United 
States, with the help of the democracy of that country, 
a nonentity among the assembled nations of the 
world. Wilson was no more than a disregarded and 
substanceless shadow in the great chair of state, in 
the hall of mirrors at Versailles, where he was set as a 
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matter of courtesy and policy only. Because, in all 
that conglomeration of self-seekers, he was the only 
chief executive personality of a sovereign state. 

So he was seated in the chair of the Emperor 
Napoleon, and Benes the opportunist used him to his 
own peasant ends. The world-congress at whose 
head Wilson sat ignored him, while the citizens of his 
country first betrayed and then deserted him, not 
knowing what they did. 

In the years that followed, Benes pursued a policy 
shaped solely for the accomplishment of his own 
particular aims. In the hotch-potch of a state that he 
had created by such tortuous and intricate methods, 
he continued to broadcast sweeping promises to all 
the alien bedfellows who tossed and writhed in the 
bed he had made for them, leaving them no alter- 
native to occupying it—promises of autonomy which 
he had no possibility of fulfilling. 

It was the realisation of his former volte face to the 
house of Habsburg, that caused him in his peasant 
fashion to threaten with war the travesty of a state 
which had once been Imperial Austria, if they dared 
attempt to reinstate the fallen emperor Karl. He 
said, “If the Habsburg returns to Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia marches.” He even opposed to the last 
Austria’s wish to provide financial assistance for the 
empress, who with her children was living on charity 
in Switzerland. 

Mazaryk, the president, was to lay down the fragile 
reins of government that Benes had so ostentatiously 
placed in his pliable hands: Benes was to be left in 
sole possession of the fruits of his work. Only then 
was it that he discovered that the wheel had made 
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a full turn. The methods he had himself used were 
being used against him, but with a subtlety and a 
technique of which he had never dreamed. The irony 
of the situation lay in the fact that he knew it all, 
and was helpless in face of it. Standing together at 
those tall windows, looking down on Prague, there 
had been nothing for Mazaryk and Benes to do except 
watch and wait and—perhaps—hope. Benes alone 
could watch and wait, but he could no longer hope. 

We had already caused a message to be conveyed 
to him from the Fuehrer: “ The end is inevitable, and 
on the appointed day you will receive no help from 
your allies, either of the west or of the east.” 


CHAPTER XII 


ENGLAND IN THE SHADOW 


I was, during the latter part of 1934, preoccupied 
over the preparations for the economic part of the 
campaign on which we had decided at Munich so 
long ago. From the then world reactions to the 
National-Socialist movement in Germany, which we 
closely studied, it was evident that we could not 
intervene effectively either in Austria or Czecho- 
Slovakia with complete immunity. France was still 
the domineering master of Europe. She knew nothing 
of the great Gestapo organisation in her midst, which 
had now spread from Lyons and Roubaix to cover 
the country like a spider’s web, and which extended 
to north Africa and even Corsica. We had to proceed 
on the assumption that any move we made outside 
the borders of Germany must be backed with some 
show of justification, to prevent world opinion from 
upsetting our plans. 

This policy on the part of Germany was instigated 
by Goebbels, and was a direct outcome of the Reichstag 
fire: he collected evidence as a squirrel amasses nuts; 
to compensate for his abortive effort to implicate the 
Communist party in that affair, and its disastrous 
consequences to himself, he collected this evidence 
to support not only the work then being done, but 
far in advance to cover even proposed activities. 

The acquisition and where necessary the fabrication 
of such evidence, both internally and outside the 
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German borders, was naturally a Gestapo affair. It 
will be seen, therefore, that when the final inevitable 
step against Czecho-Slovakia was to be taken, the 
world could be confronted with evidence to justify it. 

The trend of all the evidence was in one direction: 
to prove that the republic was a European plague 
spot, planted strategically to Germany’s danger. Its 
internal disaffections rendered it a breeding-ground of 
hate and potential revolution: we provided proof of 
this. Its territory was used as a base for active Com- 
munist intrigues and Soviet military measures: we 
provided proof of that too. The Benes government 
intrigued with foreign interests for the further en- 
circlement of and to damage the economic life of the 
German nation. It was evidence of the encirclement 
that I was now to produce. I had always known, of 
course, since that initial Gestapo meeting in Munich, 
that this would be necessary. My introduction to 
British commercial interests had been the first step: 
the time had now come to take the second step, and 
to do so I must go to London. 

There were, first, a few little things to be done as 
preparatory to this. It must be remembered that in 
all things our attention to detail was microscopically 
meticulous. I wrote to the London firm whose director 
I had seen at the Hotel Ambassador in Prague, and 
offered my help in their business plans for central 
Europe. They replied immediately, accepting my 
offer on the terms I had suggested, which, incidentally, 
consisted of remuneration at the rate of forty pounds 
a month and commission. This I had suggested as 
a reasonable business proposition. 

They asked me to visit them at their London 
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office to arrange the matter. It was thus not necessary 
for me to find pretexts for going to London: I had 
been invited to go. They even sent me the sum of 
thirty-five pounds to cover any expenses on the trip. 
To give them a greater measure of confidence, I 
first sent a Sudeten woman, head of a large furnishing 
and drapery store in Teplitz-Schénau, to London, 
where she placed orders for a quantity of goods through 
the firm I had contacted. This done, I left for London 
in November. 

On my way from Germany, I felt those doubts 
which always came into my mind when England was 
concerned: those doubts were in my mind when, at 
that first meeting over the formation of the Gestapo, 
I had left the question of England till last. I do not 
put this forward as an excuse, but simply state facts. 
Where English psychology affected our plans, I was 
in doubt: I could read that of France and the United 
States like a large-type poster. I could have given a 
complete historical and psychological survey, say, of 
the Magyars, clearly showing the precise reasons 
why certain steps taken against one country with 
success would be quite ineffective against Hungary. 
When I thought of England I realised that that grey, 
misty island was the one country in the world which 
I did not know. 

My doubts were so strong that I broke my journey 
at Hanover and switched on to the train for Berlin. 
There I saw both Himmler and Goering, and ques- 
tioned the wisdom of proceeding on my journey, but 
we could find no alternative, since French commercial 
interests, which we could easily have used, would not 
have been effective. Even at that time, there had been 
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no attempt to introduce to England such perfected 
instruments as we had established in other countries, 
the reason being simply that I did not know in what 
form to fashion instruments for use against the English 
character. Thus there were no agents in the country 
on whom I could rely. 

One bleak November day, I arrived in Mark Lane 
in the city of London, within sight of the historic 
Tower. I found very quickly that the firm of exporters 
were pressed for money, and that this was the reason 
for their anxiety to utilize my services. This fact was 
of advantage to me, rather than otherwise. 

There were four directors, only one of whom was 
used by me for the next year or so. He was a member of 
an old west country family, a public school man with 
a host of social connections, a member of a big London 
Club, and a typical English aristocrat with pleasant, 
easy manners, and no knowledge at all of intrigue. 
Throughout my connection with him he did not 
change, but retained always the poise and correct 
attitude that one would expect from a man of his type. 
He acted with complete innocence, and had not the 
slightest suspicion that I was other than what I 
represented myself to be. 

His fellow director who had visited me in Prague 
was also equally satisfied of my bona fides. In spite of 
all the evidence that I collected for Himmler through 
the medium of the plans I put before the director, 
he quite honestly saw nothing but genuine business 
proposals, that contravened the laws of his country 
in no way whatever. 

It was, for instance, high treason to smuggle money 
out of Germany, but what Englishman did not feel 
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justified in smuggling his own money out, if he could ? 
There was no English law against it. 

We discussed many matters in the Mark Lane offices. 
I wanted, first, to find out how far this firm would go. 
I knew quite definitely how I should use them. They 
needed money, so I made a suggestion: I could 
obtain for them any number of secret formule for the 
manufacture of Bohemian glass, that they could sell. 

I should perhaps explain that there are many 
varieties of glass made in Bohemia, of which the 
processes are secret. The secrets are so closely guarded 
that we were accustomed to dealing with secret agents 
from all over the world, including even Japanese, 
who came to Bohemia to ferret them out. Teplitz- 
Schönau, by the way, is geographically in the centre 
of the glass manufacturing area. Much of the glass 
is hand-made, and secrets have been handed down 
from father to son to produce certain unique effects. 
For instance, a certain type of sand must be used, 
and more depends on this than on all the other chemical 
ingredients. To produce some rare colour effect in a 
beautiful decorative type of glass, might depend merely 
upon using an open type of fusing pot instead of a 
closed one: little things these, apparently, but ones 
that made all the difference to the quality and value 
of the finished product. So jealously were these 
secrets guarded that no Czech worker in the industry 
was allowed to leave the country, or even granted a 
passport. 

To my relief, my offer was accepted. It was business, 
and quite legal. I sent to Teplitz at once for two 
genuine and valuable formulae. They came by return. 
One was for the manufacture of a heavy glass with 
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a lovely mother-of-pearl effect, suitable for such pur- 
poses as the manufacture of expensive lamp shades 
and toilet articles. The process was new, and had 
only recently been perfected: examples of this beautiful 
glass had been exhibited for the first time at the 
Leipzig fair of the previous year. The other formula 
was for an oven-proof glass of the Pyrex type. Both 
these formule were genuine and complete, and a 
detailed technical description of the exact processes 
of manufacture was given. With the meticulous 
thoroughness which by this time I took as a matter 
of course, in addition to samples of both these types 
of glass being included, there were also letters from 
the chemists who had perfected the processes, certify- 
ing the authenticity of the formule, and giving the 
names of the two Sudetenland firms who owned them. 

One of these processes was offered to a Birmingham 
glass manufacturing firm, one of the largest concerns 
of its kind in England. They agreed to buy it. At 
an interview with the Birmingham directors, which 
I conducted, they asked me to bring over from 
Bohemia a workman who was accustomed to these 
strange and intricate processes. They offered to pay 
him five pounds a week and send him to the United 
States when he had communicated his specialized 
knowledge at their works. My Mark Lane director 
had contacted this Birmingham firm through a son 
of the managing director, who was a friend of his, 
but the negotiations had been left to me. 

Although this was only incidental to the whole, 
here, when Gestapo work had moulded it to suit 
our purposes, was direct evidence of industrial sabotage 
in an industry that formed part of the life-blood of 
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the Sudeten Germans, and, what was more important 
still, of course, sabotage by the Czechs themselves. 
At least, that was how it would appear when Himmler 
and Goebbels had finished with it. 

This completed, I mentioned that I could, with 
the assistance of certain Czech interests, release 
money then tied up in Roumania, at very small cost 
to its owners. These Czech interests would ask for 
only a small commission, say ten per cent, in place 
of the (up to) eighty per cent taken by the operators 
of the “black exchange,” the unofficial currency 
smuggling organizations. I did not mention Germany 
at this point. My plans regarding the financial 
operations within the Reich itself, which would later 
have to be put into operation, must be on a gigantic 
scale to be effective, and were not yet ready. They 
were not ready till the end of 1937, when they 
involved English interests in millions of pounds, and 
were not actually put into operation till the spring 
crisis of 1938. These 1934 incidentals connected 
with finance were not my main concern, which was 
the provision of evidence to implicate the Benes 
party in securing foreign aid for the encirclement 
of Germany. It will soon be seen how this was 
accomplished. 

My offer to release Roumanian currency was a 
side line which might have some future use, and 
which was suggested to me by an accidental occurrence. 
An important firm of London metal brokers, hearing 
that the firm with which I was dealing had central 
European interests, asked for information which 
might help them to release their money from 
Roumania, where it was tied up. I took advantage 
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of this inquiry, offering my help, and saw the managing 
director and secretary of this company at their city 
office. They offered to place £29,000 at our disposal 
in Roumania for release, and were more than glad 
to pay so little as ten per cent for this service. With 
this done, I returned to Czecho-Slovakia in December 
to prepare for the next step. 

Concerning English business interests, I had 
learned that it is necessary to offer big inducements 
and talk in large terms. One’s importance was in 
direct ratio to the magnitude of promised results. 
Very well—I would promise results. 

I learned from Goering himself at this time that 
the tentative date for decisive intervention in Czecho- 
Slovakia had been fixed as at the end of 1937. It 
was eventually deferred a little, owing to the Austrian 
situation. This date had taken into consideration the 
estimates of both Henlein and myself as to the time 
necessary to prepare the way. 

I hardly need repeat that the settled intention of 
the Fuehrer from the very first was to destroy the 
republic, not merely to intervene in its affairs, and 
it was accepted as inevitable that this could only be 
done through military measures. At the appointed 
time Germany would march, as she intended to do 
in May of 1938, had it been necessary. 

This time limit gave opportunity to revise our plans, 
and it was decided that these should be amplified. 
First, we would obtain evidence implicating the Benes 
party in securing foreign aid against Germany, and 
defer to a later date the gathering of evidence showing 
economic sabotage directed against the Reich, thus 
dividing the original single plan into two separate parts. 
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It may, perhaps, form subject matter for wonder- 
ment in English minds that the Nazi party to this 
day insists so much that the British foreign policy 
is designed to the encirclement of Germany. The 
German government holds evidence that, as far back 
aS 1935, some English commercial interests agreed to 
raise money for the fortification of the Bohemian 
frontiers from Austria to Poland, in return for com- 
mercial concessions. It was this evidence which I 
was now about to obtain. 

I achieved this object very simply and easily. I 
have explained, in relating these two incidental and 
small transactions with which I opened my campaign 
in England, the successive steps by which I gained 
my ends. Thus having clearly shown the Gestapo 
method of working, it should not be necessary in 
the recital of succeeding transactions to enter into 
such detail. The main broad lines should suffice. 

To complete what had already been done, I took 
steps to connect up a purely Czech commercial 
organization with the London attempt to release money 
from Roumania. I saw the financial adviser to the Bata 
interests in Zlin. He was interested in the proposal, if he 
could see any way of carrying it to a conclusion secretly. 

I hinted at the huge oil purchases made by his 
organization, financed largely by internal Zei obtained 
in Roumania by the Bata factory there and its chain 
of retail shops. Could nothing be done in that direc- 
tion? Possibly it could, but it would mean re-export 
of the oil from Czecho-Slovakia to Belgium or France 
to obtain a free foreign currency with which to pay 
London. We discussed this several times, our sub- 
sequent meetings taking place in Prague. 
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This was enough to give me all the evidence I 
required: the movement of the Zei, in order to centralize 
the total amount to be handled, was sufficient proof 
of contravention of Roumanian law, and in addition, 
of course, I had letters and agreements from London 
concerning it. 

I had no definite immediate use for this evidence: 
it is mentioned to show that no chance was ever 
missed by the Gestapo, of obtaining tiny pieces which 
might come in useful for completion of the pattern, 
and also to show that though it were only incidental, 
as this was, the same thoroughness went to its shaping 
and perfecting. I had obtained evidence which, by 
the time Himmler had finished twisting and shaping 
it, would show that Czech commercial interests, 
working in conjunction with English commercial 
interests, were carrying out transactions wholly against 
the laws of Roumania, and definitely harmful to the 
economic security of that country. 

The evidence thus obtained might possibly be 
pigeon-holed and never used, but it would not be 
forgotten; and at some future time the fact of its 
being in Gestapo possession might suggest some use 
for it. The main plan, directed toward securing 
evidence which we did need, proceeded as follows: 
I saw the Mark Lane director in London again, in 
the early spring of 1935, and found that conditions 
for any suggestion I might make were good. His 
firm, in spite of all their efforts, were in severe financial 
straits, 

In conversation with their director, I mentioned 
that the Benes government needed money to continue 
its grandiose schemes of reconstruction. This was 
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difficult to obtain. The British treasury had placed 
a ban on foreign loans; France hesitated about pouring 
more money down the drain opened by Benes’ in- 
ordinate ambition: if a way could be found of influenc- 
ing private British financial interests, I pointed out, 
to arrange a loan of five million pounds, solid com- 
mercial concessions in Czecho-Slovakia could be 
obtained in return. 

Let me pause here to make clear that the two 
huge transactions which I carried through involved 
intricate commercial, financial, and economic finessing, 
which in turn called for the use of what I may term 
specialized procedure. Among those with whom I 
was in consultation were directors and heads of some 
of the largest business and banking concerns in 
England. My difficulty, now, consists in reducing 
these negotiations to the simplest possible terms. 

It may now begin to appear that, in telling of the 
work that went to the perfecting of the youths whom 
we sent to different countries outside Germany, I 
have given only a faint indication of the immense 
amount these youths had to be taught. Every one 
of them was so trained as to be capable of carrying 
through such transactions as I am about to describe. 
The Gestapo organization is one which penetrates 
every aSpect of a nation’s life: every one of its agents 
must have the knowledge which will enable him to 
cope with any branch of national activity. 

This particular branch of work, possibly, is less 
picturesque than a description of military espionage, 
or a lurid spy story, either of which activities every 
Gestapo agent can manage; but, if one would compre- 
hend the full purpose of the organization, it is necessary 
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to understand that, though not so interesting, this 
economic work is more far-reaching in its effects on 
the national life of the country in which the work 
is being done. With this made clear, I can return 
to my story. I have selected these two transactions, 
and gone into details of the progressive steps I had 
to take, to compensate for the fact that I have given 
no such individual instances of the work in other 
countries, though similar enterprises were being 
carried through by our trained and selected staff in 
all the countries in which the Gestapo was established. 

The director through whom I worked was enough 
of a business man to see at once the enormous 
potentialities of such a transaction as this of the five 
million loan. The loan itself, to the man or firm 
fortunate enough to handle it, would mean vast sums 
in the way of expenses, and a commission on the 
proceeds of even one per cent would bring in £50,000. 
Then there would be the quid pro quo from the 
Czech government, solid commercial concessions that 
would mean millions to the concessionaires before 
all was done. 

The tottering firm with which I had made such 
useful connections was on its last legs, financially 
speaking, its lawyers fighting day by day in the 
courts against petitions by creditors for its winding- 
up: it was not the firm to handle international deals 
of such magnitude and profit. 

A private company was formed to handle the trans- 
actions arising out of my proposals. This was a 
limited company, and its Memorandum of Association 
was probably the most comprehensive that had ever 
been assumed by any limited company in England. 
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Its articles empowered the new company, among a 
hundred other things, “to raise and negotiate loans 
on behalf of foreign countries, to act as agents for 
and to enter into agreements with foreign govern- 
ments, to seek concessions and to make payments 
in connection with them. To construct and maintain 
roads and railways in the territories of sovereign 
states, and to build fortifications and to keep and 
maintain transport services on such roads and rail- 
ways.” 

All these things had been suggested to my director, 
so that every contingency could be covered. He saw 
nothing strange in it: he was absorbed in the financial 
contacts he was making: it did not even occur to 
him that these articles of association, registered with 
the authorities in London as they were, constituted 
in the hands of certain people one of the most dangerous 
propaganda weapons that could be conceived. 

One thing only had to be settled: the assets of the 
company. I promised the director that I would provide 
for this purpose a transport concession, both passenger 
and freight, covering the whole of Bohemia, and 
including Prague, which his company would own 
outright. To make the value of such a concession 
quite clear, it is comparable to the ownership by one 
man of all the bus routes in London, and all the 
Green Line coaches. 

This, then, would form the assets of the new 
company, and, armed with such assets, and the social 
connections which I have already mentioned as 
possessed by my man—could any man be more 
fitted to interest the great private financiers of England? 
This becomes evident through the fact that through 
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influential figures in banking circles, with whom my 
director was on very friendly terms, negotiations were 
opened within a few days. 

This was my director’s job, and the less I had to 
do with it the better. I returned to Prague, whence 
I sent to him all the documents he needed, including 
the transport concession, the Letter of Appointment 
as agents of the Czech government for the purpose 
of raising the loan, and others. All these documents 
were prepared, and signed and sealed with official 
seals, entirely without the knowledge of the central 
Czech government. They implicated and drew into 
our net Czech government officials, high bank officials, 
and industrial magnates—indeed, everybody whom 
we thought it might be useful to us to include. These 
personages were implicated because the authenticity 
of the seals of state could not be disputed, and ıt 
would be difficult, even, to claim that the signatures 
were forgeries—although few of them were not! 

In return, I received in Prague the official letters 
of the new company acknowledging receipt of the 
documents, the acceptance of the terms, and the 
progressive details of the negotiations of the loan for 
the Benes government. This is a broad outline of 
what I did: in actual fact, we went into all the in- 
credible detail which, by this time, must be taken 
for granted as behind all our operations. I had 
created these unprecedented activities in London, and 
obtained documentary proof of them. 

While I was occupied over this business, Henlein’s 
political machine in Czecho-Slovakia took the necessary 
steps, through the maze of intrigue it controlled, 
firmly to tie up the government and even Benes him- 
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self with what I had done, and associate them with 
it Within a couple of months, everything was 
completed. We now held (after Himmler had shaped 
it with his potter’s thumb) documentary evidence 
that, through the intrigues principally of Benes him- 
self, immensely wealthy private financial interests in 
London were ready to provide no less a sum than 
five million pounds, to construct a Maginot line of 
fortifications along the Czecho-German frontier, in 
return for what virtually amounted to a monopoly 
of certain branches of Bohemian industry. “ The 
encirclement of Germany ” I had already pro- 
duced “ proof ” of the complicity of London; Henlein 
produced “ proof” of the complicity of Benes. If 
it became necessary to flaunt all this “ proof” in 
the face of the world, who would believe that the 
British Government did not know? 

More than three years had elapsed since the 
meeting in Munich at which the Gestapo was formed. 
Still in my mind is the echo of Himmler’s voice, 
emotionless and cold, as he enumerated the list of 
objectives assigned to me by reason of my specialized 
knowledge. “ To show that the Czech government 
has intrigued with foreign financial interests, to further 
the policy of the encirclement of Germanys Obviously 

this was now shown. 

I would digress for a moment to express the hope 
that I have made clear the transaction which I carried 
through and its results. It has not been easy to 
reduce the complicated and specialized negotiations 
that it entailed to simple terms. Even if I have 
succeeded in so doing, it is, possibly, only at the cost 
of turning into a commonplace narrative what was, 
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in fact, a fascinating, absorbing game of skill, packed 
with more thrills and tense moments than appear 
in an American action story. The phrase “ playing 
with gunpowder ” conveys a thrill of excitement, but 
who can envisage gunpowder blowing up anything 
bigger than a house or a bridge? I was playing a 
game in which any slip on my part would have 
resulted in blowing up the entire civilised world— 
and I knew it. | 

It will be remembered that this was only the first 
part of our plan, which required English backing to 
make it successful. The second part, to quote that 
Munich voice again—‘‘ To implicate the Czech 
republic in activities and intrigues directed against 
the economic security of the Reich ” is to follow. 

Two years went swiftly by before it was actually 
to be put into operation, but it will fit in here as the 
second illustration of Gestapo methods, showing step 
by step the progress of our operations, expressed in 
the simplest possible terms. This plan, however, was 
more gigantic in its conception and formidable in 
its execution than the preceding one. 

In January of 1938 I arrived again in London, 
carrying with me documents, purporting to be signed 
by the Zivnostenka Bank of Czecho-Slovakia, and 
by the financial advisers of certain large Czech 
industries, including the Skoda Armament Works at 
Pilsen. These documents accredited me as the 
representative of these interests, with authority to 
carry out certain negotiations which the bearer of 
the documents would explain. In brief, my explanation 
was to make clear to British financial concerns that 
large Czech industrial interests were anxious to take 
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over German internal marks, to pay for semi- 
manufactured materials in the Reich, and to pay 
for these marks in sterling or dollars, at a profitable 
discount. 

My mission was to approach such British financial 
institutions as had mark balances tied up in 
Germany, and to offer to take them over. I obtained 
an introduction to a member of the Stock Exchange 
with the highest social as well as business standing. 
He introduced me to an eminent financier, who 1s 
chairman of a great international Banking Corporation, 
of which the London premises are near the Bank of 
England. Interviews followed with the continental 
manager of the bank, and it was arranged between 
us that the bank should take advantage of my offer. 
The continental manager promised that within a few 
weeks he would have available in Germany a sum of 
not less than 12,000,000 Reichsmarks, equivalent 
to a million sterling, which could be held at the 
disposal of the interests I represented. 

The individual amounts comprising this total were 
the property of numerous English and French clients 
of the bank. The work of centring this huge amount 
of money on Berlin, in a form in which it could be 
handed over, would require great financial skill and 
finesse, if the attention of the German government 
were not to be attracted to the movement. Parts 
of the total were even held in branches of the Reichs- 
bank itself; other parts were under control of German 
business houses in Hamburg, Dusseldorf, and Cologne. 
Offences against the Reich currency laws constituted 
high treason, and the penalty was death: thus it will 
be evident that my achievement in detailing to these 
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international financial experts in London the way in 
which it could be done, and in persuading them to 
do it, was not a small thing. It may not be irrelevant, 
perhaps, to repeat here that any one of the agents 
I had trained could have done the same thing. 

The amount, centred in Berlin, would be held in 
that city at the headquarters of the Anglo-French 
Banking Corporation, ready to be handed over on an 
agreed date, against sterling bills of exchange, pre- 
sented in London, endorsed by the Zivnostenska 
Bank of Czecho-Slovakia. By the time this plan had 
been worked out and accepted by the bank, the 
amounts of money involved began to assume astro- 
nomical proportions. On one occasion alone, when 
I was present in the private office of the bank, one 
of the clients telephoned, asking that his (the client’s) 
contribution should be increased from 200,000 Reichs- 
marks to four millions, all of which could be centred 
without difficulty in a Cologne bank. 

The caution of the bank was so obscured by its 
enthusiasm that official letters were written, clearly 
expressing the nature and extent of these activities, 
in order to safeguard its profits, which were to be 
fifty per cent of the whole. The chairman of the 
banking corporation had passed the hint of the 
possibilities attaching to these transactions, apparently 
in only one quarter, in consequence of which I received 
a message from the chairman of a great transport 
company and of one of the principal manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain, asking me to see the managing 
director of the latter company at their offices. 

This I did, and found that the managing director 
was impressed as the others had been. He explained 
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that his company was anxious to transfer the sum of 
about £120,000 from its German factory in Bavaria 
to London, and asked how this could be done. I 
had no difficulty in telling him. He was so impressed 
by the clarity and finality of my explanations that he 
asked me to accompany him to Paris on the following 
day, that I myself might explain the scheme to his 
German manager, and thus obviate any possibility 
of misunderstanding. 

We settled on this procedure, and, before I left 
him, he got on the telephone to the Bavarian factory 
of the company and instructed his manager to meet 
us in Paris on the following day. We met at the 
Hotel Lotti, near the Place Vendéme, where the 
manager of the firm’s German factory conferred with 
me, and the arrangements were concluded. 

By this time the exact date on which these vast 
sums of money werc to be available for handing over 
in Germany had been fixed. The financial machinery 
of the great banking institution was making its first 
intricate moves, moves as fine and delicate as those 
made by a precision tool working to a thousandth 
part of an inch: moves that in every particular must 
narrowly evade high treason, the axe, and sudden war. 
Moves that perhaps only I, and the human precision 
tools I had fashioned for the Gestapo, could either have 
initiated or controlled: moves that the cold eyes of 
Himmler in Berlin were watching with sardonic 
satisfaction. 

With the letters and documents bearing on these 
matters in my possession, I returned to Germany 
a few days after the Paris meeting. The plan was 
working so perfectly that it offered the opportunity 
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of combining with it yet another of our objectives, 
that of implicating the Soviet authorities in Communist 
activities against the economic security of National- 
Socialist Germany. 

This opportunity was instantly seized. At this 
time payments of some long-term credits were due 
to Germany from the Soviet government. It was, 
of course, expected that these would be paid in 
foreign currency. Through the Soviet trade com- 
missioner in Prague, his government was approached 
by what appeared to be huge Czech industrial interests, 
which suggested that the Soviet debt to Germany 
should be paid in German marks. They pointed out 
that, while payment by means of internal currency 
could be kept within the framework of international 
law, it would, nevertheless, be a slap in the face for 
Germany. Further, they offered to provide all the 
internal German marks necessary, at a discount profit- 
able to the Soviet. 

Without detailing these difficult negotiations, it is 
enough to say that an agreement to this effect was 
made. A glance at English financial newspapers of 
February, 1938, will show that whispers of this in- 
tention of the Soviet government leaked into financial 
circles. The papers in question made guarded refer- 
ences to the reported intention of Moscow to repay 
German credits in marks, and speculated on the 
possible political results. 

It may now be necessary to sum up, for general 
interest, what all this means. The Gestapo, or, if you 
like, the German Government, held undeniable proof 
that Czecho-Slovakia was using every means in its 
power to injure Germany: that plots designed to 
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damage Germany in every department of its life and 
administration were constantly being hatched there. 
That these attacks were so intense that every foreign 
and Communist interest which could be attracted was 
supplementing the machinations of the Benes govern- 
ment, and that the Czech central authority prompted 
some of them, and lent its protection to all. 

I do not know whether it is necessary to say that 
ninety-five per cent of this proof was manufactured. 
It might be asked—what was the value of this mass of 
evidence? The spring of 1938 was at hand: Hitler 
was ready to march. As his justification to an affronted 
world he declared plainly and simply that Czecho- 
Slovakia was just such a danger to Germany as the 
evidence in his hands attested. He believed this to be 
true. Is it too much to believe that at Godesberg he 
convinced Mr, Chamberlain of its truth? Do not 
forget that Hitler had other proofs at that fateful 
meeting: he had proof that the Czech army would 
crumble as a national entity within a few days of its 
mobilisation. Indeed, it would never mobilise at all 
if the declared purpose of the mobilisation were war. 
He had proof that all the key industries of the re- 
public would automatically sabotage themselves, and 
that sixty per cent of the provincial and municipal 
authorities of the republic would rise in open revolt 
if the central government tried to fight. 

These further proofs, obtained by the Gestapo, 
were not manufactured, but, as I shall show, were 
self-evident facts. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA: NUNC DIMITTIS! 


In Hitler’s villa in the high mountains of Berchtes- 
gaden is a simply furnished room, in that the furniture 
itself is quite ordinary, though in Bavarian fashion 
it is so crowded together that the room is in reality 
over-furnished. It is a very large room: Hitler can 
work and plan only in spacious surroundings: this is 
a claustrophobic reaction to the cramping of beer halls 
and cellars in which his first plans had to be carried 
through, and to the memories of his prison life. As, 
from those early times, the vision conjured up by the ex- 
pansion of his plans grew and grew, so he must have more 
spacious surroundings in which to mature those plans. 

The room is rectangular in shape, and the walls 
are literally lined with furniture of which the various 
items are so closely packed that they almost touch 
each other all the way round the four sides. Against 
one of the shorter walls, placed automatically in the 
centre—where the German mind would naturally 
locate it—is a small table, with, on its left, an up- 
holstered chair. And this is the only chair of any sort 
in all the crowded assortment of furniture. Hanging 
on the wall, directly overlooking both the table and 
chair, is a large cage of song birds. The centre of the 
room is an unoccupied space, covered with a carpet 
of conventional design. 

To the left of the solitary chair is a big plate-glass 
window. It gives a view over the mountain-tops and 
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gorges: to the south lies Austria: to the south-east, 
Czecho-Slovakia. The window looks on to a terrace 
which gives a wider, completer view to south and 
east and west. Up to the spring of 1938, the man who 
had stood at this window had been Adolf Hitler, 
not the Reichsfuehrer: he had been the man who had 
been spurned by his country, even to the extent of 
being deprived of his nationality, so that the author 
of Mein Kampf was characterised in the first American 
editions as “ staatslos,” a citizen of no state. 

He, Adolf Hitler, would punish the people who 
had done this to him, wipe it off his slate by incor- 
porating their country in the Reich. Because the 
country to the south-east had been an integral part 
of Austria, that too must come to the Reich, and Benes, 
the man who had betrayed it to France and England, 
must also be punished. 

As simply as this worked the mind of Adolf Hitler 
when he gazed through the great window By this 
time, the spring of 1938, he could gaze through his 
window with the consciousness that both these am- 
bitions of his had been realised. Austria was already 
his: Czecho-Slovakia was his de facto, and the armies 
of his German youth were mobilised to make it his 
de jure. 

He had already justified his seizure of Austria to 
the world. Now in his hands he held complete proof 
of the Bolshevistic perfidy of Benes. To his thought, 
France and England had long since created the 
“sword in the side of Germany,” and up to this 
time Benes had been twisting it in the wound it had 
made. Now, that his march into Czecho-Slovakia 
would meet with no opposition, he knew definitely: 
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he need not even consider such a thing as a remote 
contingency. 

He could not recite his Nunc Dimittis: from this 
point onward it need never again be Adolf Hitler 
gazing through the window, tortured by the pin- 
pricks which had thrust at his ego in the years when 
all these aims of his were hardly clear even to himself: 
it would be the Reichsfuehrer, leader of ninety million 
Germans, president and chancellor of the royal and 
imperial German Reich and Austrian empire, the 
successor of the Hohenzollerns and the Habsburgs. 
Upon him had fallen the mantle not only of Frederick 
the Great and of Don John of Austria, but also that 
of Charlemagne, by virtue of which he grasped at 
the sceptre of the Holy Roman Empire, which would 
make of Italy no more than an incidental possession, 
while France and Spain would, as in the time of the 
great Emperor, rank merely as vassal provinces. 

All this was to be achieved through his glorious 
legions of German youth, the irresistible army about 
to begin its inexorable forward march. Blue eyes 
straining to discern the farthest horizons of Ais vision, 
strong throats swelling with song—this glorious army 
which had but one banner—Adolf Hitler! A banner 
combining in itself the black, red, and gold of Germany, 
the white and gold of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
white, red, and green of Bulgaria, the holy crowns of 
St. Stephen of Hungary and John of Bohemia—all 
symbolised by him in the token of the swastika, which 
served the purpose of a pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night for his German youth. 

This is in my knowledge, because more than once 
I have stood before the great window giving on to 
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the vista of snow-capped mountains, and followed the 
workings of Adolf Hitler’s mind while he asked me 
question after question about India, Africa; and 
America. Hitler is a lonely man, rendered still more 
isolate by his lack of knowledge of foreign languages 
and countries, which among European people is less 
usual than in English people of such origins as his, 
but which, to a very great extent, characterised all 
the founders of National-Socialism. This was why he 
was dependent on those around him for much of his 
information, and was, also, why I was so necessary 
to him up to that time. 

I could see the pattern formed in that mind of his, 
as plainly as if I saw it wrought in a piece of Bohemian 
glass: I could see the vague world-plans shaping in 
his consciousness, plans beyond the conception of the 
democracies. I had talked with Hermann Goering, 
Josef Goebbels, Himmler, von Ribbentrop, and von 
Papen; with Georg Kiosseivanov, who in due course 
they were to make dictator of Bulgaria, and with 
Henrik Werth, whom they destined as chief of the 
Hungarian general staff, even dragging Boris of 
Bulgaria and the Regent of Hungary, Horthy, to 
Berlin to make certain that these two men should be 
appointed to their posts. 

Thus I knew at least some of the aspects of intrigue 
and personal ambition which were influencing Hitler’s 
mind, often without his knowledge that his plans 
were being affected by them. It would be a fascinating 
study, were there time, to trace the mind of Adolf 
Hitler through its changes of light and shade during 
the period between 1931 and the fateful spring of 


1938. 
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Why Hitler knew, now, with such devastating 
finality that Czecho-Slovakia was his, and he had only 
to grasp it, I am now about to explain. 


I go back to the autumn of 1935, when two years 
of the time which Henlein had estimated as necessary 
for his political machine to come into full operation 
had elapsed. During the year following this point 
in time, all the plans concerning Czecho-Slovakia that 
had been formed in Munich would be brought to 
completion. Even at the end of 1936 Hitler could 
have reached out and grasped Czecho-Slovakia like 
a ripe apple: he delayed only because Austria must 
first be brought back into the Reich. All the fuses 
I had laid and lighted had burned straight to their 
appointed ends. 

From Marie Heinrich’s apartment over the Café 
Kreuz in Teplitz-Schénau, every member of the 
committee of five had spun his or her thread of the 
web which now covered the republic. From Eger, 
and Saaz, and Prague, Henlein had directed his 
political machine in its work of undermining the 
central government. Herbert Kuehnel had completely 
organized the German youth of the Sudetenland, as 
had Frau Heinrich the German women. What our 
Social Democrat renegade had done will shortly be 
made clear. From my room behind the balcony of the 
hotel in the shadow of the Tyn cathedral, I had sent 
a thousand key men into the industries of the republic, 
men whose only purpose was that of preparing to sabo- 
tage those industries when the word should be given. 
The internal disruption of the army was complete: if 
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its object were open war on Germany, it would not 
survive the process of mobilization. Slovakia was 
waiting to accept our help at any moment, and was 
only waiting for us to offer that help, before revolting. 

The military establishments and fortresses had no 
secrets from us. The great fortress of Teresienstadt, 
halfway between Prague and the German frontier, 
with its triple rings of defences, was completely in 
our hands. The frontier defences themselves, manned 
as they would be by purely Czech soldiers, could be 
disregarded: they would have no reserves in rear to 
support them. The locks and defences designed to 
close the river Elbe as a way of entry for Germany 
would be sabotaged when the word was given, even 
though the Czechs had tried to guard them so closely 
that no camera was permitted within ten miles of 
them. 

From what had been done, the German general 
staff in Berlin was able to calculate with exact know- 
ledge that a German army could enter Czecho-Slovakia 
from the west and north-west, and could reach Prague 
within twelve hours of crossing the frontier. I com- 
municated this fact to the French Government a few 
days before Mr. Chamberlain went to meet Herr 
Hitler at Godesberg. 

More than half the provincial and municipal ad- 
ministrations of Bohemia and Moravia were com- 
pletely controlled by Henlein’s machine, or dominated 
by means of fear or bribes, or both. Corruption among 
the purely Czech branches of the administration was 
rife. In the great industries, in the banks, in all 
departments of state, in the courts of justice—every- 
where—were Czech officials who carried out our 
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instructions, with a view to satisfying their own 
ambitions. So far, this last had been one of the tasks 
allotted to me, and it had worked so well because I 
had kept control over the German machine which 
would have bought them and then ruthlessly used 
them, paid highly and in instalments, and asked little 
—or what seemed to be little—in return. To go into 
all the details of this would not be possible in the scope 
of such a recital as this. 

The work of our Social Democrat had been to assure 
that the German Social Democratic and Communist 
political parties were undermined completely, and this 
he had achieved. The older men who formed them—for 
there was no youth in these parties—had long since 
realized that their only hope of ultimate safety lay in 
getting out of both parties, when the time came. 
Indeed, the parties were permitted to exist only because 
we did not wish our complete Nazification of Bohemia 
to appear too openly, until the right moment came. 
Here again, time and space do not permit of full 
detail: Í have explained earlier the general means 
that were used to attain these ends. 

One illustration of the minute attention which was 
paid to details may be given. Some of the Czech 
industries were so fanatically anti-German that they 
would not employ a single workman of German 
origin, and yet aspects of German technique or 
knowledge were essential in parts of these organiza- 
tions. They got over it in these cases by engaging 
German-Swiss who, they thought, would answer their 
purposes, and their requirements in these directions 
were handled by the Rudolf Moss agency, which 
operates throughout central Europe, Switzerland, and 
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France. Every time an application was made to the 
agency for a man, one of our emissaries was sent to 
apply for the post, and in every case he was furnished 
with such testimonials and evidences of qualification, 
made to fit like a glove on to the requirements of the 
vacancy, that there was no doubt of the post being 
given him. 

Scrupulous care was taken over these recommenda- 
tions and testimonials, as is instanced in my own 
case. As far back as 1934, in order to secure an 
official lectureship which I could use in our interests, 
I obtained a letter of recommendation from the 
British consul in Prague to the Minister of Education; 
this was supported by a number of German pro- 
fessors of the State Education Department, including 
the head master of the German High School in 
Prague, and the appointment thus secured authorized 
me to visit and lecture in every high school in the 
country. 

When I wanted to concentrate on some particular 
phase of our work, I went always to Zlin, in Moravia. 
Not the chromium and glass Zlin of the Batas, but 
the medieval little place near by, which, of all that 
had been the feudal demesne of Austrian lords in the 
great valley, alone preserved a character consonant with 
their lordship. 

There, in the old stone hostelry in the little cobbled 
square, I would sit in a big, dim room to write and 
think. This surprises me more when I reflect on it, 
in recollecting that the place was purely Czech, and 
the young waiter who brought me endless cups of 
coffee asked me wistful questions about England 
and America. I can see him now, with his thick 
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black hair and his welcoming smile, as, flicking his 
napkin, he would ask me whether the coffee should 
be white or black—*“ bila ” or “ czerna kava”? The 
extra care with which he put it down at my elbow 
always meant that some naive question about the far 
places outside his valley was about to be asked. 

The stone walls of the room were painted with big, 
crude and yet vividly coloured pictures of Czech 
scenes, on a white background, and there were three 
large, barred windows, giving a view of the cobbled 
square and the medieval church at its far side from 
the inn. I did not see these things while I was in the 
room. I looked out over this torn and riven country, 
and saw a brooding figure behind a great window 
of plate glass, high on a mountain side. 

So the time came, the time in which we were to 
achieve the culmination of all our work, and consolidate 
it, by arming the German youth of Czecho-Slovakia. 
This part of the work I will explain in greater detail. 


There are three great main routes which form 
entrances from Germany to Czecho-Slovakia. From 
Bavaria, on the north-west, both the railway and the 
road enter by way of Eger from Paris, Strasburg, and 
the western part of the great Orient system connecting 
with Bucharest. From Saxony, entering at Bodenbach, 
the great north-south route from Berlin to Buda- 
Pesth, Belgrade, and Stamboul, with its branch to 
Vienna, crosses Czecho-Slovakia. Parallel to and 
within sight of this great rail and road system is the 
River Elbe, internationalized as are the Rhine and 
Danube, navigable for boats of considerable size from 
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its exit to the sea at Hamburg, to Aussig, only six 
miles from Teplitz-Schénau. 

There were, in addition, a few minor roads crossing 
the frontier, guarded by small customs posts. One 
such road ran from Teplitz-Schénau across the 
frontier at Zinnwald, about twelve miles away, and 
continued on to Dresden. It was used as a direct 
bus route, linking the two towns. The buses were not 
allowed to make the through journey. Passengers had 
to disembark from the Czech vehicles, traverse on 
foot the two hundred yards or so of neutral road, and 
board the waiting German buses at the other end. 

In addition to these minor ways, the frontier was 
scarred and slashed on its Czech side by military 
roads, and short connecting lengths of railway, some- 
times running steeply on the mountain sides, always 
masked by ravines and stretches of woodland with 
an eye to strategic safety, and always stopping short 
of the actual frontier line. It may be remembered that, 
long previously, Herbert Kuehnel and myself had 
instigated the establishment of a chain of youth hostels, 
all carefully camouflaged in the woods along the line 
of the frontier. This had been done with the usual 
thoroughness, and with the ostensible purpose of 
avoiding military roads and strategic points: the posi- 
tions for the hostels had been selected in the most 
out-of-the-way spots possible. 

Some were hidden in woods and forests; some were 
guarded from intrusion by encircling swamps, and to 
be reached only by unmarked paths. All were very 
near the frontier line, and many actually touched on 
it. The line of the frontier was, of course, not straight: 
it curved and twisted, and sometimes looped back on 
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itself. There were some abandoned old houses that 
the frontier actually cut in two, so that the front 
windows were in the Czech republic and the back 
door in Germany: these we had utilized on the osten- 
sible score of economy. 

Some time in 1937 we had realized that our work 
in Czecho-Slovakia was complete, with the exception 
of the arming of the members of our party inside the 
republic, and the Sudeten youth. In considering plans 
for what was thought to be a difficult task—difficult 
because of the need for complete secrecy—the value 
of these hostels became very clear. 

We did not wish, at this point, to antagonize world 
opinion by openly arming the German minority of the 
republic. Arming a quarter of a million men, of 
course, takes time. It could not be done in one week- 
end, and indeed, without throwing secrecy to the 
winds and rushing the plan through regardless of 
world opinion and the central government, as, later, 
had to be done in the case of Danzig, it could not 
have been done at all, had it not been for this chain of 
hostels, 

In considering their establishment, we had not 
looked so far ahead as to realize that they would be 
put to such a use as this. They made it possible to 
include the provision of machine guns, and similar 
equipment. The exact position of the hostels was 
shown on maps both in Dresden and Munich, and 
long sincė, at selected points on the German side of 
the frontier, depots had been set up to connect with 
them. At half a hundred points, the frontier could 
be crossed with safety, and free from observation by 
the scattered line of Czech posts. 
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The plan worked out in Munich was this: at the 
points on the German side best suited to our purpose, 
dumps of arms and munitions would be secretly 
made, and at a given signal the Sudeten youths 
occupying the hostels over the week-end would convey 
them across, made up into packages of about sixty 
pounds each. These packages were wrapped in lengths 
of sacking that had been made available at the dumps. 
In some of the most favourable spots where the 
country was heavily wooded, and the hostels were 
most deeply concealed, each man could make a half- 
dozen journeys backward and forward during the 
course of the week-end. The arms were to be con- 
cealed at the hostels, and, later, conveyed to Teplitz, 
Aussig, Komatau, and other points, for distribution, 
and thus it was of little consequence if the whole 
operation required several months for its completion. 

Further to preserve secrecy, the whole line of depots 
would not be working at the same time. At each 
week-end, a number of them, at irregular intervals 
from each other, would be selected to operate, and 
for this a very intimate liaison would have to be main- 
tained between the two sides. This was my task. 
The Bavarian frontier dumps were provided by 
Munich, and controlled on the Czech side from Eger 
and Saaz. The Saxon frontier was supplied by Dres- 
den, and controlled by us from Teplitz-Schénau. 
The plan worked smoothly, and was carried out by 
us without a single hitch in less than two months. 
It would never have been possible without the meti- 
culous knowledge of the frontier the Sudeten youths 
had obtained during the period of waiting, without 
their unstinting loyalty and enthusiasm, and without 
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the provision of this line of huts. A description of a 
week-end at one of these points will illustrate the 
way in which the whole task was accomplished. 

A unit of the Sudeten youth party, with its base at 
Teplitz-Schénau, had received its instructions from 
the party leaders to assemble, that week-end, at the 
indicated hostel. In this case, the hostel belonging 
to the branch of which the unit was part was situated 
at Zinnwald, some twelve miles distant from Teplitz. 
The unit, consisting of about twenty members, left 
Teplitz on Saturday afternoon by twos and threes: 
each member wore the usual hiking outfit of baggy 
plus fours and sweaters or lumberjack shirts, with 
conspicuous zip fasteners down the fronts. Each one 
carried his week-end rations in his rucksack. 

The route lay through the tiny village of Eichwald 
(Anglice, Oakwood), which was reached by a crazily 
rickety little tramway, which pursued a fantastic 
way through the thick woods. The track was the 
narrowest of narrow gauges, and the car, threatening 
to fall to pieces at any moment, rocked and swayed 
on its way from starting point to destination, but 
carried few passengers, since most people preferred 
to walk. The line had been laid in the days of the 
Austrian Empire: at that time it was considered good 
enough for rushing troops to the military frontier 
railway, and, apparently, nothing had been done 
toward the maintenance of rolling stock or track since 
that time. 
ag the village of Eichwald, and safely camou- 
a 2 X the dense forest growth, began one of those 
RTA hie railways (the one for which this tram- 

€ had been laid down) and by following the line 
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of rail one reached Zinnwald, a small frontier village 
on the Dresden road, which was cut into two parts, 
one Czech and one German, by the insanely twisted 
demarcation line that had looked so pretty when 
viewed on the maps laid out on the table at Versailles 
for the making of the new world. 

At Zinnwald the members of the unit diverged 
from the defined tracks of road and rail, and made 
their way by the sense of direction that had been 
developed in them all during their week-ends in the 
pathless forests, until they reached the extreme tip 
of a spur which, broadening to its root end, stretched 
into Germany. Here at the spur tip stood a rectangular 
wooden building, originally a small shack, and now 
enlarged to accommodate as many as fifty people. 
It was lined with rough wooden bunks and fitted with 
a cooking stove; there were blankets enough for all 
seasons of the year for as many as might occupy the 
place, and plenty of cooking utensils. Near the side 
of the hut, a spring bubbled up through the mossy 
forest floor, and here a reservoir of stone provided 
a constant and ample water supply. 

The hut was a hundred yards or less from the 
frontier. At some long-time past, efforts had been 
made to clear a strip along the actual line dividing 
the two countries, but in the years since this had 
been done clumps of undergrowth had sprung up, 
and now the area was rough and broken, affording 
plenty of cover from observation. 

The small parties straggled in, to be assembled 
and told by their unit leader that this point had been 
chosen as a base for operations during that week-end. 
He issued his instructions: each member of the party 
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was to use his own discretion as to the number of 
journeys he should make across the frontier and back. 
In the improbable event of any member of the party 
being sighted and captured by a Czech frontier guard 
as he returned with his load, he was to say and if 
necessary take oath that he had done it entirely on 
his own initiative, obtaining the arms through private 
channels, and with no other object than that of making 
money out of the traffic by selling whatever he got 
to anyone willing to pay for it. In actual fact, not one 
man was ever caught, and not one single gun or 
article of munition, smuggled through in the process 
of arming a quarter of a million men, was lost to us. 

Leaving the hut, the adventurer followed the course 
of a deep gully which wound round the side of a small 
plateau; at the end of two hundred yards or so he 
emerged to the shelter of trees, and then was on 
German soil. No particular caution was now needed. 
As quickly as possible he made his way to a small, 
stone farmhouse, standing about a mile back from the 
frontier. There was nothing conspicuous about this 
place, unless it were a nice, new wooden barn, con- 
structed very recently and contrasting with the huddle 
of old outbuildings among which it was placed. Here 
was hidden the dump of arms which it was proposed 
to transport into Czecho-Slovakia at this particular 
point: the new barn had been built for concealment 
of the arms. 

Everything had been made as convenient as possible. 
Shaded lights inside the barn rendered the sorting 
of its contents easy: with true German thoroughness 
everything had been sorted and classified, even to 
providing each section of the whole with exactly the 
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right length and width of sacking, and the cord for 
securing the bundle: the occupant of this isolated 
farmhouse and his son were trusted members of the 
Nazi party: they had, of course, been apprised of the 
arrival of visitors on this particular Saturday night, 
and had everything in readiness. 

Entering the barn, each man made up his package 
of rifles, ammunition, grenades, automatic pistols, 
or machine-gun parts, and secured it firmly to the 
supporting shoulder straps of his rucksack, which he 
had left behind so that the straps should be available 
for this purpose. He set out on his return journey 
with the bundle, going warily and taking advantage 
of every bit of cover as he approached the frontier, 
lest a stray guard should be on the look-out for him, 
He stole silently over the two hundred yards or so of 
semi-open ground between the two lines of forest 
growth, and, though not on this particular occasion, 
there were times when some of these youths under- 
went breathless moments of suspense as they heard 
the sound of a passing patrol or the distant voice of 
a Czech sentry as he challenged some other night 
prowler. 

Thus, within an hour or so, the bearer of each 
bundle completed the return journey. Between the 
Saturday evening and the quiet hours of Sunday 
morning, each one of these twenty youths had made 
the double journey one or more times. The same 
night, their activities were being repeated at a score 
or more scattered points along the frontier, 

During the course of Sunday, the sacking-covered 
bundles were conveyed through the forest, their 
bearers avoiding the frequented tracks, to the village 
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of Eichwald. This formed a rendezvous for scores of 
people from Teplitz, all of them spending a quiet 
Sunday afternoon in the woods and biergartens: their 
cars were all parked in quiet places among the trees, 
and the bundles were quickly and surreptitiously 
slipped into the cars and covered from sight. 

The majority of these people were loyal members 
of the party: even if they were not, they knew better 
than to talk. It might be that a prominent member of 
the Social Democratic party or even of the Communist 
party would return to his car in one of the leafy lanes 
of the forest, and would find a grim-faced youth on 
the front seat with, at his feet, a sacking-wrapped 
bundle. The owner of the car would ask no questions 
and make no remarks, but would drive the youth to 
whatever destination he directed. 

Arrived at Teplitz-Schénau, the youth would 
deliver his burden to the destination of which he had 
previously been informed: it might be the party 
headquarters, and again it might be the cellar or attic 
belonging to some member of the party. Thence the 
distribution to individual members of the party was 
made. 

So were the youth of the Sudetenland armed, until 
a quarter of a million of them were in readiness, wait- 
ing on the Fuehrer’s word. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE GESTAPO AND ITS PERSONALITIES 


I Have already given an account of the formation of 
the Geheim Staats Polizei—the “ Gestapo,” although 
it would never occur to the German mind to contract 
the full title of the secret police in this fashion. In 
addition to this, the use of such a contraction would be 
regarded as derogatory: in just the same fashion, the use 
of the contraction “ Nazi” for the National-Socialist 
party is resented as contemptuous and provocative. 

All the work that I did was done in my capacity 
as a special agent of the Gestapo. I have already 
stated this work in broad outline. It would be correct 
to say that secret police work had been done before 
the meeting at Munich which was responsible for the 
birth of the Gestapo as it now exists, but such work 
was purely internal and was done, not by a separate, 
specialised organization, but by the S.A. (Storm 
Troops) under Captain Roehm. The constitution of 
the secret police as a special entity under Himmler, 
which was carried out as I have described, was made 
necessary by the imminence of the party’s accession 
to power, and primarily because this would necessitate 
the extension of the secret police work beyond the 
borders of Germany. 

The general functions of the secret police of any 
country which openly acknowledges the existence of 
such an institution are very similar to one another, and 
are generally understood. There appears to exist in 
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the English mind some doubt as to the functions of 
the Gestapo. Allowing for all the influences resulting 
from the fundamentally different political and economic 
systems of the two countries, the Gestapo combines 
the functions of the special branch at Scotland Yard, 
the military and naval intelligence services, and the 
foreign intelligence institutions of England, but in 
an intensified form, unhampered by any of the de- 
mands of democratic institutions or legal codes. It ts 
responsible to no department of state, but is at the 
disposal of any of them, and it is completely elastic 
in the working of its constitution. 

It may be remembered that, in describing the 
inception of the Gestapo at Munich, I said that the 
Nazification of Germany required three weapons: 
Hitler’s idealism, the S.A. force, and Gestapo in- 
trigue. To get a clear idea of what the Gestapo really 
is, it is first necessary to see it as entirely separate 
from the Nazi party. The party is a political machine; 
the Gestapo is, say, a driving wheel, supplying intrigue 
to further the aims of the party as a whole. 

It is incidental, in the very nature of Nazi things, 
that an unscrupulous party leader may use the Gestapo 
to remove a rival or to further his own ends. That 
the Gestapo can sway the party by playing off one 
party leader or state department against another, 
through intrigue or fear, is also quite incidental. 
Such things are easy to a secret police chief who can be 
removed only by the dictator himself, and who gives 
the results of all the workings of his machine to the 
dictator only. 

I will try to illustrate how completely the Gestapo 
is separated from the party. 
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Description of some portions of my work in Czecho- 
Slovakia and other countries has already been given. 
These were purely Gestapo activities. Taking all that 
was done in Czecho-Slovakia as a concrete example, my 
work represented the Gestapo, while the work of the 
party was done by Henlein and Kuehnel, and consisted of 
the Nazification of the country, by the two quite separate 
means they individually employed. Henlein’s work was 
political; Kuchnel’s, that of the organization of youth. 

Spain provides an example of party activities where 
Gestapo work is completely unnecessary. The Franco 
faction was only too willing to co-operate with the 
Nazi party, and a network of purely party political 
helpers from Germany was enough to do all that had 
to be done. Had there been any opposition to the 
Nazi aims from General Franco, then the Gestapo 
would have been called in to remove it. 

The annexation of Austria, with all its preparation 
and incidents, even to the deliberate and opportunist 
murder of its chancellor, was accomplished solely 
by the party, using only political methods. It must 
be remembered that the party already controlled all 
the Austrian Nazi elements, not only of the people 
and the state’s machinery of government, but of the 
Cabinet itself. There was no need for the Gestapo 
either to help or to intervene. 

On the other hand, Czecho-Slovakia could not have 
been subjugated by the party alone, nor could Jugo- 
Slavia have been rendered ineffective. It must be 
realized that the Gestapo is indispensable as an 
adjunct to party work in Roumania, because of the 
racial elements there, while, on the other hand, in 
Danzig it need do nothing but hold a watching brief. 
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In England, there are no depots of Gestapo organi- 
zation. If there is a “ network of Nazi activities” at 
all, it has not the backing of the Gestapo, for the very 
simple reason that it does not need anything of the 
sort. Whatever may exist must be in the hands of 
English people of German descent or with German 
sympathies, and naturalized or non-naturalized Ger- 
mans living in England. | 

Men who work for the Gestapo are neither political 
agents nor military spies: they are the highly trained 
machines to which I have previously referred. ‘There 
are only a very few of them in any one country. The 
account already given of what I did in England, alone 
and by means of a few weeks of actual work, should 
be enough to show the effectiveness of these few 
machines in every department of the national life. 
Gestapo agents might use many people, but they 
themselves never give any indication of their origin 
or purpose to anyone. People like those implicated in 
the recent spy trials in America were merely the rough 
tools of Nazi agents: that is, the tools and agents of 
members of the political machine, not of the Gestapo. 

The consulates and embassies of Germany in foreign 
countries know of the activities of party agents work- 
ing in that country, but they know nothing of Gestapo 
activities, which, for all they know, may be directed 
to observations on themselves. These consulates and 
embassies assist in certain of the party’s activities, 
such as keeping a check on German refugees, and on 
German subjects visiting the countries to which they 
are accredited. This, again, is purely party work. 
To understand that this is no irregularity in German 
eyes, it must be accepted that the party is the state 
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and the German people, unified in the person of the 
Reichsfuehrer, and symbolized by the swastika. There 
can be no higher or more sacred duty than that of 
work for the state. 

Allowing for this, the attitude of these same 
German representatives is quite correct. If a native 
of a country in which a German consulate or embassy 
ıs situated approached either with secrets for sale, 
the officials would not negotiate with him in any 
way at all: they would, however, put him into touch 
with the particular department of the Gestapo in 
Germany to which his offer applied. If it were a 
consulate, the consul himself would arrange the 
matter; if an embassy, the military attaché would 
pass on to the Gestapo anything concerning military 
affairs, while the first secretary would pass the offer on 
if it were of industrial, political or economic interest. _ 

With this completed, the official in question would 
have no knowledge of nor part in what subsequently 
happened, nor under any circumstances would money 
be paid by or through him in the country to which 
he was accredited. To make this perfectly clear, the 
German official to whom anyone might make an 
offer will only listen to enough to give him a general 
indication as to the department affected. The one 
making the offer can only impart his information 
and receive payment for it on German soil. 

This procedure is identical with that followed by 
the diplomatic representatives of the majority of 
countries, including England. My authority for this 
statement is the simple fact that on occasions we have 
approached in London alone the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of three other powers; France, Soviet 
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Russia, and Brazil, and have found this to be the 
case. 

As an exception, one of these powers, and that not 
the least close in its political relationship with England, 
was perfectly willing to accept suggestions to its 
own advantage, though these were inimical to the 
interests of the country in which they were made. 
These small incidents were only a part of the vast 
mass of detail work on which I was engaged, and 
to which I have already referred. 

The difficulty of giving any account of the work 
of the Gestapo in Germany itself is rendered greater 
by the necessity for insisting on what I have already 
indicated—the distinction, that must be borne in mind, 
between the Gestapo and the Nazi party. Non-German 
newspapers use the two terms quite indiscriminately; 
even men who profess to write with authority for 
these papers make the two almost synonymous. 

Unless they are completely separated, the functions 
of either cannot be clearly understood. This may be 
done easily if my summing up of the Munich meeting 
be borne in mind: Hitler, idealism; the party, force; 
the Gestapo, intrigue. From this it may be seen that 
brutalities at concentration camps at Oranienburg, 
Dachau, or elsewhere, if they exist, are not Gestapo, 
but party activities. The Gestapo may have arrested 
the man in the first place; it may have made all the 
preliminary inquiries which led to the arrest; but, 
by the time he arrives at the concentration camp for 
safe keeping, it has finished with him. 

Arrests made by the Gestapo are carried out openly, 
not at dead of night and secretly, as so often reported. 
There is no reason why such things should not be 
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done openly: the only reason for a secret arrest at 
dead of night is that a man may blurt out some in- 
formation when suddenly wakened: since the Gestapo 
do not make an arrest until sure of their facts, they 
have no need of additional information. 

This book is not propaganda, either for or against 
the Nazi party. It is a plain statement of facts that 
are within my knowledge, and the truth of the majority 
of them can be logically deduced by the reader himself 
—if he wishes to make such deductions. 

Neither the Gestapo nor the party is faced by all 
the difficulties which anti-Nazi propaganda in demo- 
cratic countries attempts to show. This may be 
logically deduced if the party methods that I have 
described are remembered: I have said repeatedly 
that the youth and the womanhood of Germany are 
solidly behind Hitler, and that what may be called 
the responsible male generation of the country is 
politically ignored: it is first rendered ineffective by 
the women’s and youths’ organizations, and then left 
to die out. In a recent article by Mr. Harry J. 
Greenwall, described as a famous newspaper corre- 
spondent who has lived for years in Berlin, there 
appears this passage: 


“From middle age upwards people are sullen 
and dispirited; and I am speaking now of people 
who are not members of the Nazi party, not because 
they do not wish to be, but because they are not 
allowed to be. It is these people to whom the world 
must look for salvation from war, because so far 
as the younger generation is concerned it has no 
thought except for Hitler and what he says.” 
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Could any statement show more devastatingly the 
results of the policy originated by Hitler and used 
by the party, and at the same time show how com- 
pletely this authority failed to understand what he 
saw in Germany? If the democracies heed such counsel, 
and base their policies upon it, what hope can they 
have of successful resistance to Germany? 

Two examples may be given of the extent to which 
this erroneous and misleading interpretation of condi- 
tions in Germany is acted upon, in the hope of pro- 
ducing results. The B.B.C. sends out its broadcasts 
in the German language; the Labour Party and 
Trade Unions send their manifestoes to the German 
people. They may reach this completely non-effective 
section of the German people: the Nazi party is not 
greatly concerned whether they do or not, for to what 
effect is it all? It is merely a waste of time and money. 
If it were not so, then it would be the function of the 
Gestapo to see that it was made so. As Mr. Greenwall 
has said, the younger generation has no thought except 
for Hitler and what he says, so it is quite useless to 
address either broadcasts or pamphlets to either that 
section of the people or to German womanhood. 

The question arises as to why instructed opinion, 
or what is supposed to be such, can put forward 
such misleading inferences with ascertained facts as 
their grounds. Two answers suggest themselves: either 
the opinion is not fully instructed, or else it is putting 
forward these inferences in the belief that they are what 
the democracies want. Does instructed opinion know 
that the ostrich does zot bury his head in the sand? 

Among other internal matters in which the Gestapo 
interests itself is the investigation of all those elements 
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which may have any reasons for engaging in activities 
inimical to the state. The section of the population 
which may be classified as refugees or potential 
refugees comes under this heading. The activities of 
the Gestapo in this direction are devastatingly thorough. 
The discontented and Jewish elements who are sus- 
pected of disaffection are carefully checked upon, and 
their activities, connections, and families are noted. 

Measures taken in connection with them may be 
either repressive or preventive. As an example of the 
former, they may be arrested and put out of harm’s way 
in a concentration camp; as an example of the latter, 
they may be directed to dispose of their businesses 
or properties, and to pay the proceeds into the state 
bank. Twenty per cent of the total is refunded as 
a lump sum: interest only is paid on the balance. 

That these measures are not altogether unnecessary 
may perhaps be shown by the following extracts from 
Gestapo reports, taken from the dossiers of refugees 
in London: 

“ Doctor Blank-Blank. A German lawyer of 
London, E.C. Acts as agent for a number of German 
business men and refugees with a total of several 
million marks in Germany. He entered into negotia- 
tions with a French bank in Paris for the release of 
this money on February 9th.” This is only an extract 
from the full report. 

“ Mr. Blank-Blank, toy merchant of London, E.C. 
Dutch nationality, German wife. Son-in-law of a 
retired Berlin business man. His affairs are handled 
by the manager of the Berlin branch of the Privat 
Kommerce Bank, who is a Jew. In 1936 he was left 
200,000 reichsmarks by his mother-in-law. This sum 
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has now been concentrated in the above bank. He 
is seeking means of releasing it. His wife is staying 
with her father in Berlin. The father is an old man, 
eighty-six years of age. Mr. Blank-Blank meets his 
wife in Amsterdam. When his wife leaves Berlin 
for this journey, she gives as a reason that she has 
to consult a medical specialist. The last meeting was 
on February 2nd. Arrangements for it were made by 
telephone between Blank-Blank in London and his 
wife’s cousin in Hamburg. Blank-Blank smuggled 
100,000 Reichsmarks out of Germany in 1937 by 
using false invoices for goods shipped from Hamburg. 
This could not have been done without the connivance 
of the English firm to which they were consigned. 
He is now intriguing to release his remaining property 
in Germany, which is worth 400,000 marks, with 
the help of the Jewish manager of the before-mentioned 
bank. He is also trying to arrange for his wife and 
father-in-law to leave Germany before the transaction 
is effected, to prevent reprisals on them.” 


If it will make the functions of the Gestapo more 
plain, I will say that the most successful agent it has 
ever used is Franz von Papen. 

The Gestapo was born in intrigue, and baptized 
in the blood of the June purge. It has grown strong 
on the repression of nations, and rich by the rape of 
the Jews. It lives and has its being in darkness, a 
sinuous and bloodless thing. It does not use force 
nor shed blood—those are done for it—but only 
intrigue and sardonic cunning and nameless fear. It 
does not have spies in every walk of life, as may be 
the popular conception; it has highly trained agents 
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capable of penetrating every walk of life, should it 
be necessary—a very different and a far more dangerous 
thing. It is directed and controlled and watched over 
by Himmler alone, who is responsible only to Hitler. 

Himmler is the right man for his task, not only by 
reason of his ability, but even in appearance. His 
face is expressionless and darkly strong; his eyes are 
cold, and his tiny moustache seems to accentuate 
the shades of sardonic meaning in the little secret 
smile that is a part of his straight, Aryan lips. His 
judgment is exact and impartial. He would not 
attempt to prove that black is white, as Goebbels 
without hesitation would on any pretext or on none 
at all, by a spate of fine words and a splitting of 
historical hairs. Himmler would proceed with quiet 
and cold deliberation to find and use a formula which 
would effect the chemical change. 

He is satisfied with the position he has reached 
in the party. To attain it, he had to permit Goebbels 
to use him as a tool, in the careful work of removing 
Captain Roehm. Even though Goebbels was much 
more powerful then, he could only use this finely- 
cutting tool because Himmler was willing to be used, 
for his own ends. To keep his position, he has since 
used many other people, including Doctor Goebbels, 
and has even permitted other people to use him again. 

The organization of Himmler’s Gestapo is at the 
disposal of other departments of the Nazi state if 
they wish to seek its help. To use it, however, is 
like playing carelessly with a two-edged sword. Doctor 
Goebbels discovered this to his utter confusion and 
dismay over the affair of the Reichstag fire—or, to be 
more exact, in his desperate later attempts to straighten 
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out the mess he had made of it during the long series 
of legal investigations and trials that followed. 

Himmler could have helped his erstwhile master, 
had he wished, but there was a fixed star of the first 
magnitude in the political firmament, and the elusive 
comet that was Josef Goebbels seemed somewhat 
tenuous in comparison with it. Himmler transferred 
his interest to the fixed star, and realized that even 
if the comet lost its flaunting tail, its head would 
become more nebulous than before. So he did not 
help Doctor Goebbels. Had he done so, the Herr 
Doktor would not have been baited in the Leipzig 
courts, and the outcome of the Reichstag fire would 
have been very different. The party machine could 
not have faltered as it did during those months through 
this one mistake of Goebbels alone, if it had not been 
that Himmler applied a drop of the wrong kind of 
oil to its works, here and there. The fixed star whose 
attraction had caused these subtle changes in him 
was Hermann Goering. 

Field-Marshal Goering, chief of the Air Force and 
Prime Minister of Prussia, has also on occasions used 
the keen blade of the Gestapo, and he has not cut 
himself. This does not mean that Goering is too 
clever, but that he uses a knife as a cutting implement, 
not as an accessory to juggling. Goebbels has so 
many stage properties in his bag of tricks that an 
occasional slip is not surprising, even though he 
remain quite unruffled when the wine in the glass 
turns out, after all, to be water. Goering has only 
one trick, but it is one that never loses its effectiveness: 
if he wants something, he takes it. It is as simple as 
that: there is no juggling or sleight of hand about it. 
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To Hermann Goering, a house has only one entrance, 
and that is the front door. He marches ponderously 
through it. If the door is very large, and fronted 
with an imposing flight of steps, so much the better, 
and so much more ostentatiously does he enter. 
Having crossed the threshold, it does not occur to 
him that either reason or excuse for his presence is 
necessary. If it happened that his objective were the 
second floor, he would march up the staircase with 
the inevitability of a moving mountain. It would 
no more enter anyone's head to try to stop him, 
than to stop the actual mountain. There is no man, 
Hitler alone excepted, who has ever had any influence 
over Goering, and only a few women. 

Ribbentrop and von Papen have both used the 
Gestapo, the former to further the party’s aims, the 
latter to satisfy his own. Ribbentrop has used it to 
further any and every interest which would work to 
the disadvantage of England. It is not merely that 
he dislikes the policy and influence of England as a 
country; he deeply dislikes the English people, and 
profoundly distrusts the English nature. 

An enormous mass of little things goes to the 
forming of this dislike and distrust, nearly all of them 
the result of pin-pricks to his egoism, inflicted by the 
English superiority complex. This is not surprising 
to anyone who comprehends the German mentality. 
The same thing is to be found very widely and among 
all classes of the German people. To an Englishman 
there is little in either the mind or personality of von 
Ribbentrop that he would find arresting beyond this 
one fact, which explains so clearly the trend of his 


foreign policy—always away from England. 
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Von Papen is a very different man. He has been 
used equally effectively by both the party and the 
Gestapo, and is as much at home in using the ruthless 
force of the former as in the subtle intrigue of the 
latter. His love of intrigue has both gained and lost 
him high position and power, neither of which he 
sought nor wanted. 

He prefers intrigue to power and uncertain seats 
in high places, the power of intrigue rather than the 
power of position. He became Chancellor of Germany 
through a maze of intrigue which ran away with him 
and left him in his high place more to his surprise 
than to his satisfaction. He used his position to 
intrigue still more deeply and on every hand, intrigues 
which affected the army, the democratic leaders, the 
Communist party, the Soviets, Hitler, and the aged 
President of the Reich. The only effective result of all his 
intrigues was that they combined his Chancellor’s robe 
with the Presidential hat, and placed both on Hitler. 

The Democrats quickly sank in the sea of intrigue, 
their simple democratic text-books revealing no 
stepping stones to safety. The Communists, deserted 
by the outwitted Soviets, subsided sullenly, and 
Baron von Papen, ex-Chancellor, set off quite 
contentedly to do in Austria what he had done in 
Germany. He did just that thing, equally effectively 
and with exactly the same methods that, half a dozen 
times over, would have run away with him again, 
had not the cold eyes of Himmler been watching 
from Berlin, and the disciplined control of the party 
machine been at his elbow. Von Papen is an aristocrat 
with the soul of a medieval Italian diplomat, and the 
mind of a second-rate spy. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE JEWS 


In the spotlessly neat kitchen of a German house I 
saw a tired wife and mother bury her careworn face 
on her outstretched arms and weep, while her 
seventeen-year-old daughter looked on with clenched 
fists and heaving breasts, repeating over and over 
again, like a curse—‘ God strafe the Jews reac 
strafe the Jews! ” 

The furniture was about to be cee for debt, 
and the family rendered homeless. Two years before, 
the wife’s mother, who had lived with them, had 
died after a serious illness. There was a heavy doctor’s 
bill: the dead woman had left a small estate, but 
there was a legal flaw in her will which necessitated 
taking it to court; this led to legal expenses, and lawyers 
and court fees swallowed all the estate, still leaving 
claims against the residuary legatee. In trying to meet 
these, she had let the house rent get in arrear. The 
landlord’s lawyers had also taken court proceedings. 

The lawyers who had handled the business of the 
will tried to be first with their claim, and the doctor’s 
lawyer, already well behind in the race, hastened to 
press his claim. The local court ordered payment 
forthwith. Then yet another lawyer turned up, 
offering aid in the form of appeal to the superior 
court, with promises of reduced liability in return 
for a small payment. The payment was raised from 
a moneylender, in a last desperate attempt at saving 
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the situation, by a bill of sale on the furniture. The 
superior court rejected the appeal; the moneylender, 
whose bill had with interest trebled itself by this time, 
seized the furniture, even to the beds; the others 
seized the retail business by which the family made 
a livelihood, and, this not being enough to satisfy their 
claims, hounded the man of the household to prison. 

The doctor was a Jew, and so was his lawyer. So 
was the landlord, so was the moneylender, and Jews 
were all their lawyers—and both the judges of the 
local and superior courts. 

Throughout Germany, and all Central Europe, 
nearly all the means of exploitation, and none of 
production, are in the hands of Jews. With the ethics 
of the thing I am not concerned: what I write here 
may give rise to severe opposition, or even resentment, 
but I cannot help that. I write objectively of things 
as they were, and of the steps that were taken to 
remedy all things opposed to the singleness of purpose 
of the Fuehrer. With the measures taken in the Reich 
proper, I had nothing to do—except on one occasion 
only, when I gathered and conveyed to Himmler 
certain information concerning the financial position 
of refugees in London. This information was needed 
in connection with the financial stability of the Reich. 

With the Jewish question in Austria, which was 
considered more acute, even, than that of Germany 
I had some connection. With the dispossession of the 
Sudetenland Jews, I was more closely connected: it was 
a Jew who was largely responsible for the accomplish- 
ment of this latter aim: I used him as an instrument. 

There is no doubt that Hitler, in the earlier years 
of his life, lived as they were among the masses in 
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many parts of both Austria and Germany, knew quite 
well the power wielded by the Jews over the lives 
of the poorer and more struggling classes of the people. 
It is equally probable that he visualized, even then, 
the Jewish stranglehold in high quarters, obtained 
through the Jewish financial and banking interests. 
No German man or woman, brought up in the class 
to which Hitler belonged, could fail to be aware of 
the former: no German of Hitler’s vision could fail 
to infer the latter. 

As a boy and young man Hitler must have been 
familiar with such incidents as that with which I 
have opened this chapter, because there was no boy 
or youth of his class, in the whole of Germany or 
Austria, who: was not. The Jewish hold upon the 
national life of both countries was pitifully complete. 
There was only one class which was exempt from 
this strangling grip and which the Jews could afford to 
disregard: it was composed of those who had literally 
nothing, and the cause for the utter poverty of this 
class could usually be traced back to the Jews. 

Workmen put in their long working week in a 
Jewish factory for a meagre wage, and paid the money 
out again, into the hands of a Jewish purveyor of 
necessities. Farmers slaved on their few hungry 
acres for the means to pay the Jewish holders of the 
mortgages upon them. Men in small businesses 
strained both themselves and the businesses until 
they broke under the strain, no longer able to meet 
the demands of the Jewish creditors, who worked 
through Jewish-owned one-man banks. The black- 
coat class saw their children go hungry, because of the 
exorbitant demands of Jewish landlords, Jewish doctors 
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and dentists, Jewish coal merchants, Jewish purveyors 
of bread and milk and groceries, Jewish suppliers 
of furniture and kitchen utensils—even to the baby- 
carriage for the new baby. All these Jewish exploiters 
of the national life would let an initial credit run on, 
and use the interval of grace to double the high prices 
already charged by excessive interest. Then to their 
assistance came a horde of Jewish lawyers, whilst in the 
background loomed the shadow of a Jewish magistrate. 

There was no non-Jew who did not know the posi- 
tion, and there was none who could see a way of 
escape from it. Half these Semitic folk had not even 
the faint justification of being German Jews, but 
belonged to the vast influx flowing always into Ger- 
many from the retribution which had been meted out 
to their kind in Russia and Poland. It was difficult 
to find anywhere a Jew who was poor or pressed for 
money, or who was not sleek and fat and well-fed. 
Glimpsing anywhere a more than usually ostentatious 
house, an opulent-looking motor car, a group of fur- 
clad men and women—involuntarily and bitterly the 
one word would come from the lips of a German or 
Austrian—" Jews!” Go to a theatre, and in the best 
seats were Jews: enter a café, all the most comfortable 
places were occupied by Jews. 

In addition, they had their own restaurants, cafés, 
and clubs, occupying the best sites in the principal 
streets; elaborate and luxurious, their exclusive reser- 
vation to the use of Jewish people declared by incom- 
prehensible—to the Gentile—Jewish signs. The next 
best sites would be devoted to the Jewish banks, 
Jewish insurance companies, Jewish loan companies, 
the Jewish office for the sale of State Lottery tickets 
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—Jewish businesses of every description. Their hold 
was so complete that they had no need to hide it: 
they made no attempt to do so, but rather, flaunted it. 

When Hitler’s dreams of the new state began to 
take coherence in his mind, could it be possible that 
the Jewish question did not form a part of them? Is it 
not probable that he envisaged the Jews as one of 
the greatest obstacles to his forming purpose, since 
always they had been one of the great dangers to the 
German people, and logically, therefore; enemies of 
the German state? Can it be wondered at that, in 
those early years after the war, he listened with interest 
to Julius Streicher in Munich? There, over the café 
table, with a singleness of purpose as sincere as Hitler’s 
own, Streicher not merely railed against the Jews, 
but put forward his measures so carefully planned to 
overthrow this alien and dangerous Asiatic race. 

In the following years, during which the vacilla- 
tions and weaknesses of the democratic and Com- 
munist governments increased the chaos of Germany, 
the Jews used the profound despair into which the 
German people were plunged to increase and intensify 
their financial stranglehold. In Streicher’s view, as in 
Hitler’s, if Germany were to be saved it was as neces- 
sary to extinguish the Jews as it was to remove the 
democrats and Communists. 

Julius Streicher, even in those early days, had 
concrete and definite plans for dealing with the menace 
represented by the Jews. Hitler, probably, had none. 
I have heard Streicher tell how, once, he had been 
explaining some point he had brought forward, one 
which required as an illustration the statistical fact 
that, while there were only a million Jews in Asia, 
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where they belonged; in Europe there were ten 
million. “ What?” Hitler had exclaimed. “ Ten 
million? Are they all in Germany?” It would prob- 
ably not have surprised him if this had been the case. 

The various measures that were later taken against 
the Jews are common knowledge. The Aryan Para- 
graph in the National-Socialist statement of its policy 
was first put into operation against the Jews of Ger- 
many in March of 1933, after the elections which 
gave Hitler control of the Coalition Government in 
which von Papen was vice-chancellor. During the 
first few busy years the power of the Jews was lessened, 
not so much through repression, for which the party 
had no time, but because the Jews acquired such fear 
of the future that they withdrew themselves voluntarily, 
to some extent, from the positions they were occupying. 

Even as late as the year 1937 the measures taken 
by different authorities were not concerted, and were 
applied only as the necessity for them became appar- 
ent. For example, in October of 1937, von Ribbentrop, 
now Foreign Minister, ordered the first expulsion 
from Germany of Polish Jews. In the previous July, 
Goebbels had forbidden Jewish doctors to practise 
among Aryan Germans. Earlier still, in April, 
Goering as chief of the economic plan had ordered 
the registration of all Jewish property at home and 
abroad. Ribbentrop’s order was a purely party political 
move in the party’s relations with Poland; Goebbels’ 
order meant nothing more than that he had to have a 
finger in the pie somehow or other; Goering’s 
measures, probably the most important, certainly the 
most far-reaching, were taken because of information 
supplied by the Gestapo. 
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The German economic authorities were aware that, 
through their intricate connections with all the chief 
financial interests and banks of the country, the Jews 
were transferring huge sums of money abroad, and 
no means of stopping them could be found. This 
problem was presented to the Gestapo for solution. 

We realized that, if we could find out the final 
destination of this money, the means by which it was 
conveyed there, no matter how intricate and tortuous 
they might be, need not concern us, because we could 
take immediate steps which would not only ensure 
the return of the money, but would also prevent any- 
one from attempting to repeat the export. Partly 
through accident, one of the principal factors which 
disclosed this information was discovered by myself, 
which puts me in a position to give the details and thus 
furnish a further example of the methods of Gestapowork. 

In Teplitz-Schénau was a very old private banking 
concern, Jewish owned, and handed down from father 
to son since its foundation two hundred years previ- 
ously. Its premises occupied one of the finest sites 
in Teplitz, and it was an exclusive and solid institution. 
As is usual in such cases, the owner was the active 
head of the bank. He had a son whom I had known 
very well at the Teplitz High School. I had frequently 
visited the family at their villa, which stood in a 
great fenced square of gardens and orchards, opposite 
the isolated railway station, and had originally been 
the residence of the official who, under the old Imperial 
Government, had supervised the construction of the 
railways in this—at that time—remote province. 

The son had completed his education and entered 
the family bank. Now, at the age of twenty, he had 
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been sent by his father to work in a private bank, 
where he would get a year’s training in French bank- 
ing methods. He was one factor of my source of 
information: now I must for a while turn to the 
other. 

In December of 1936, while in Teplitz-Schénau, 
I called at the school of ceramics, which I have previ- 
ously described. The school contained, of course, a 
number of students who were not our protégés, and 
among them was a Jewish youth, the son of a Vienna 
manufacturer of ceramics who was owner of large 
factories in Austria and one of the wealthiest men in 
Vienna. The son, whose name I cannot at the moment 
of writing recall, but who occupied a quite luxurious 
apartment, was a tall, good-looking lad, about nine- 
teen years old. He was fond of cafés and dancing, 
and had a good time generally. He had a good know- 
ledge of English, and had spent holidays in England. 

He apparently liked to be seen with a Herr Eng- 
lander in public, and often sought me out in cafés 
and restaurants. I noticed that he always had plenty 
of money, far more than was characteristic of the 
average student, and that he spent it freely. He spoke 
without reserve of his Vienna home and people, of 
his father’s wealth, and of the big factories which 
would one day be his. The only thing, however, that 
interested me was where he got his money. I knew 
perfectly well that the Austrian currency laws allowed 
only a sum not exceeding one thousand Czech crowns 
per month to be sent to Austrian students in foreign 
countries. This youth habitually spent far more than 
that. He received only the normal amounts, as we 
had carefully ascertained, through the normal official 
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channels. The problem was—from what sources did 
he obtain the additional amounts? 

I had little time to spend on gaining his confidence; 
quicker measures were necessary, and | set about them 
without delay. At the final yearly examination, held 
the week before Christmas, the youth was failed. He 
was appalled at this catastrophe at the end of his two 
years’ course of study, and desperately afraid of his 
father’s inevitable anger. He came to me about it, 
as I had known he would, to ask if there were any- 
thing I could do. 

Yes, possibly there was. Something could always 
be done, in this country, if one had money, as he him- 
self very well knew. I told him that, if he could get a 
few thousand crowns, he could be quite sure of getting 
his diploma as well. There was no time to lose: it 
was only a few days before Christmas, and the term 
was ended: he must get the money quickly. 

From that moment his every action was watched. 
His telegram to his father in Vienna was read; his 
father’s reply was intercepted. He was allowed to 
carry on without interference until he had received 
the money. It was found that all the money he needed 
was supplied in internal Czech currency through the 
Prague agents of the French bank. It was the Paris 
bank in which the Teplitz Jewish banker's son was 
now being trained: a coincidence, perhaps, but not 
so strange when it is remembered that both these 
lads were Jews. 

Instructions were sent to one of the Gestapo- 
trained youths who had comprised our original con- 
tingent in France, together with introductions by 
which he could make the acquaintance of the banker’s 
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son. That was quite enough. Before very long our 
man had sent us a list of transactions from which the 
exact foreign exchange operations, and foreign hold- 
ings of wealthy Jewish families in Germany, the 
Sudetenland, and Austria, were later to be traced and 
ascertained. ‘The young man had supplied this 
information without the slightest idea of the use to 
which it would be applied. Through this, not only 
was the co-ordination between the great international 
Jewish banking families destroyed, but also the 
internal power of the Jews in Germany was finally 
and completely broken. From such little things came 
such great results. 

Goering issued his decree for the compulsory 
registration by Jews of all their foreign property and 
holdings, in March of the following year. If the 
returns they made did not tally with our exact or 
estimated knowledge of their positions, those who 
made inaccurate returns would be immediately arrested 
and held until they had themselves repatriated their 
entire foreign holdings, and handed them over as 
ransom, $ 

I would mention that the Austrian Jewish youth 
at the school of ceramics was given his diploma, but 
he was never to inherit his father’s factories. A few 
weeks later, on March roth, 1938, a German army 
entered Austria to restore order, and by decree of 
the Reichsfuehrer Jews were removed from all offices 
in the State. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HEIL HITLER—-AND FAREWELL! 


Ir was in March of 1938 that I saw Hitler for the 
last time. During the crowded years that had elapsed 
since 1931 I had spoken with him perhaps a score of 
times in all. 

He no longer wore that shabby and tightly-belted 
raincoat. They had also persuaded him to wear 
a semi-military cap, which did not suit him. It 
made him look a little shabby, as the old rain- 
coat had always been shabby—because it shaded his 
eyes. 

What else had they done to him, that ever-widening 
circle of party leaders, and what changes had the years 
brought? These heroic years, in which such great 
things had been done, and which were bringing a 
new era to the consciousness of a shocked and appre- 
hensive world? 

Since 1934, it had become more and more difficult 
to approach Hitler. I use the word “approach ” in 
both its meanings. It had become not only more 
difficult to reach Hitler’s presence, but also to grasp 
his mentality. Both these difficulties arose because the 
personality of Adolf Hitler was being swept up into 
that of the Reichsfuehrer as he envisaged it. He did 
not realise, enough to take them into account, the 
subtle influences exercised on him by his party leaders, 
who were content to leave to him the personality 
of the Reichsfuehrer as he saw it, but wished to 
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superimpose another, that of the President and 
Chancellor of the German Third Reich. 

The strictly physical difficulty of approach to him 
was due naturally to the greater pomp and circumstance 
that now surrounded his person. The second difficulty 
arose out of the three entities which developed the 
processes simultaneously shaping his changing men- 
tality: that of himself as Adolf Hitler, that of himself 
as Reichsfuehrer, and that of himself as President and 
Chancellor. 

Since the death of the President of the Reich in 
March of 1934 had made him President and Chan- 
cellor, he had never been quite sure of the trend of 
his own development. The merging of these two 
great offices had made him the supreme head of the 
German Reich, but had also, to his mind, made him 
Reichsfuehrer of the German people. To Hitler, this 
had meant the same thing, but other influences and 
interests had worked continuously to keep them 
separate, and to make him play a duel rôle, consciously 
or unconsciously. The simple mentality of Hitler was, 
therefore, struggling to adjust itself to these subtle 
changes, and he himself, even, did not know where 
he stood. 

One thing only remained clear and unalterable in 
his mind—his singleness of purpose to identify him- 
self with and Je his regenerated German youth. To 
them at least he was and would remain the Reichs- 
fuehrer: the rest, at that time, did not matter. In 
March of 1934 he had become President and Chan- 
cellor, and, if only nominally, Reichsfuehrer. Now, 
four years later, holding in his hands the fate of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, he became Reichs- 
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fuehrer first and most essentially: to him, the Presi- 
dency and Chancellorship were no more than inci- 
dentals. By the time these crowded years had run 
their appointed course, they had with impunity enclosed 
the person of the President and Chancellor with serried 
ranks of German soldiers, massed squares of tanks and 
guns: they had even masked the visions above his head 
by massed squadrons of aeroplanes. He had tried to 
protect his own mentality, that of the Reichsfuehrer 
as he saw it, and save from complete destruction the 
singleness of purpose for which it stood, by enclosing 
himself within an inner circle of his own black youth 
guards, a circle independent and within that of mili- 
tary pomp with which they had surrounded him. The 
former acted as a wall to protect the visions and dreams 
of the Reichsfuehrer: the latter served as a barrier to cut 
them off from the world of the President and Chancellor. 

He had been a lonely and isolated figure brooding 
at the great window at Berchtesgaden, whilst these 
conflicting influences acted on and shaped his person- 
ality. This explained those sudden and startling 
changes in his manner: one moment, so calm and 
gentle; the next, blustering and furious. Now logical 
and contained, now a weeping, emotional tempest, as 
the outside world had noted. 

It must not be thought that he had let his party 
leaders play upon his personality as they wished, and 
lead him blindly. He had pursued and realised many 
of his own aims, but his party leaders, clever and 
subtle men, had led him to a certain extent, that of 
accomplishing their aims while he fulfilled his. 
Dependent on outside sources as he was for informa- 
tion, he had collected around himself a number of 
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men, on whom he relied for insight to things not 
within his own personal cognizance. Confidential 
investigators, shadows, Hitler’s reporters, and other 
terms have been used in democratic countries to 
describe these men. 

They were recommended to him and partially 
selected by the Aryan youth, Rolf Zimmermann, 
whom I have previously mentioned, and whom Hitler 
trusted completely as his liaison officer with all the 
youth of the Reich, and by Rudolf Hess, his deputy 
and friend. His circle included Captain Wiedmann, 
to whom he entrusted the task of pacifying public 
opinion in the United States, a step that was taken on 
the advice of the youth who had once been Simon 
Denniloff, whose work in America still went on. The 
Nazi party political machine in the States, Denniloff 
reported, had worked too fast: somebody must be 
sent, now that the ambassador had been recalled, to 
smooth over the situation, so Hitler selected one of 
his own private circle and, again on advice from 
America, made him consul-general in San Francisco, 
as a preliminary to the ambassadorship. Another was 
Count von Schwerin, and there were several more. 
None of these men were widely known, even in Ger- 
many; they became prominent only when some phase 
of their work brought them to notice. Į did not number 
myself in this circle, as I have made no attempt to 
rank myself in any particular place either in the Gestapo 
or the party, but Hitler had continued through these 
years to talk to me at times, mainly about foreign 
countries. 

The purpose of this, my last meeting with him, was 
not that of talk about foreign countries, nor in fact 
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to talk about anything. It was a gesture to mark the 
end of an episode. Ave atque Vale! 

During these seven critical years, my specialised 
knowledge had been useful. Perhaps, without it, 
some part of the whole would not have been accom- 
plished—who knows? The period of that use was 
almost at an end, and what I had set out to do had been 
done. | 

Perhaps Hitler had not forgotten that some of our 
conversations, especially in the early years; had bor- 
dered on the intimate; that he had shown me some- 
thing of his ideals, and of his singleness of purpose, 
and that, perhaps, he had seen something of mine. 
When I saw Adolf Hitler, not among the dreams and 
visions in which he dwelt at Berchtesgaden, nor in 
the pomp that surrounded him in Berlin, but among 
the old, familiar places of Munich, we both knew that 
it was good-bye. 

The impressiveness of the armies of the Reich was 
not about him; only a group of his own black guards, 
still tall and straight and blond. They brought to his 
sight the picture of his legions of German youth, 
straining ever onward. It was the Reichsfuehrer; I 
realised, who was to bid me farewell: it was not the 
President and Chancellor, who could only take a 
ceremonious leave. 

Rolf Zimmermann met me in the foyer, and led 
me through the saluting ranks of guards with their 
purposeful faces and friendly eyes, and I waited with 
him in one of the plainly-furnished rooms. Rolf was 
still the same blond youth who had been acclaimed 
by the students in the Deutsches Haus at Prague 


when this adventure of mine began, but he was older 
Oo 
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and more set, and his blue eyes had a steadier, graver 
expression. 

Then Adolf Hitler, Reichsfuehrer, came in alone 
and unannounced. This time he came to me, as he 
had done on that very first occasion, when he had not 
been accustomed to summoning people to his presence. 
He walked more heavily, and his shoulders had a 
weary droop. He looked a very tired man: only his 
eyes were still indomitable; they were not forceful, 
like a rushing torrent, but compelling, like the still 
depths of a deep pool; they held the visions that he 
wanted me to know were in them, and he was glad 
that I saw them. 

We said very little to each other in actual words: 
it was not necessary. He filled the room with his 
dreams, as he could always do, until they were to me 
as tangible things: we were both very intimate with 
them all. If I felt a slight, cold shadow, and heard the 
low tapping of sad ghosts at the window pane, this 
was not the time to remember Captain Roehm, von 
Schleicher and the seven generals, the one-time Prime 
Minister of Bavaria, the Chancellor of Austria, those, 
two men without hope standing at the tall windows 
of the Hradcany palace in Prague, and all the others; 
it was a time to remember only the crimson petals 
falling on a white robe under the blazing African 
sun. 

I went silently back past the black guards, out into 
the rain falling in the old, cobbled streets. Heil, 
Hitler! and Farewell! 


CHAPTER XVII 
SURVEY 


In the spring of 1938 it was apparent that my work 
was finished, and that all the immediate aims of the 
Fuehrer had been realised. Looking back over the 
preceding twelve months I saw in bold relief the por- 
tentous procession of great events, which should have 
indicated so clearly to the waiting world the exact 
nature of the settled policy of Hitler. 

In February of 1937 the Reichsfuehrer had assumed 
the status of supreme commander of all the armed 
forces of the Reich, or, in the language of journalism 
—which in one particular at least emulates the laws 
of the Medes and Persians—in that provocatively 
misleading phrase—‘‘ Supreme war lord.” At the 
same time he had appointed a secret council of action, 
consisting of Goering, von Ribbentrop, Goebbels, and 
von Neurath. 

That this indicated immediate action against Austria 
should have been perfectly clear to the democracies. 
It should have been equally clear to them that his 
next logical step would be that of summoning the 
Austrian Chancellor, Schuschnigg, to Germany, to 
show him the futility of resistance, and to insist on 
his taking the necessary measures for avoiding any 
show of even spasmodic resistance, on the part of 
hostile elements in Austria. 

Schuschnigg was summoned, and, realising not 
merely the futility, but suicidal folly of resistance, was 
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left with no alternative to compliance with all Hitler’s 
demands. At the same time, he dared not let the 
democracies know that he had agreed. He left Ger- 
many, crying aloud that he would preserve the inde- 
pendence of Austria at all costs, for he must conceal 
from the democracies that his next step was one that 
would appear in their eyes as the deliberate betrayal 
of his country. Had his real intent been made public, 
Hitler’s task in Austria might have been vastly 
complicated. 

The only measure Schuschnigg could take as Chan- 
cellor was that of appointing a Minister of the Interior, 
favourable to Germany, who by virtue of his position 
would automatically control all the internal machinery 
of the state. He did more than that: he returned to 
Vienna and appointed Doctor Seyss-Inquart, nominee 
of the secret council of action in Berlin, not merely 
Minister of the Interior, but—to render the position 
still more watertight—Minister of Security and 
Public Safety. 

The necessary few days were allowed for the internal 
machinery of resistance to be set at neutral by this 
double-barrelled minister, and then, on March oth, 
the German army crossed the frontier and occupied 
Vienna. The whole process, from beginning to end, 
was so logically inevitable that it is difficult for the 
German mind to comprehend what appears to it the 
wobbling of the democracies. Are these democracies, 
it is asked, so busy observing the rules of debate and 
correct procedure in their endless conferences, dis- 
cussions, and squabblings, which produce nothing 
but colourless compromises, that they have no time 
to read the writing on the wall? Have they no secret 
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service? Surely this example of the methods of the 
secret council, the way in which it began its work, 
ought to open democratic eyes to the ineffectiveness 
of the present form of opposition to Hitler’s aims! 

Von Ribbentrop, while still ambassador in London, 
was appointed a member of the secret council—he did 
not relinquish his embassy until April—two months 
after this appointment. Did this not strike London 
as significant? Did they not see the clear reasoning 
that had sent von Ribbentrop to England in the first 
place—a man who fundamentally disliked England 
and the English people? 

As I have remarked before, English psychology 
had never been fully comprehended in Germany— 
nor is it now: the German view is that one never 
knows which way the wily cat will jump. As a diplo- 
mat, von Ribbentrop would preserve complete impar- 
tiality and objectivity in arriving at his conclusions, 
for this was his sacred duty to National-Socialist 
Germany: as a man disliking the English people, he 
would be safe from the pernicious class and social 
influence which London used so successfully on foreign 
diplomats to English advantage. To make finally sure 
of him, he was promised the foreign ministry at Berlin 
as his reward. 

Then the spring of 1938, and the incidents pre- 
ceding the virtual annexation of Czecho-Slovakia. It 
was intimated to the French Government that the 
German general staff had calculated precisely that 
they needed only twelve hours in which to occupy 
Prague. I have already explained with some detail 
how and why they knew this. The same week-end 
in which the Paris government learned of this, the 
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French Premier and his Foreign Minister made a 
hurried visit to London. Only a few days later, Mr. 
Chamberlain was on his way to meet Hitler at 
Godesberg. 

At the same time, it was not then, it never has been, 
and it is not now (July 1939) Hitler’s intention to 
plunge the German people into war. I have tried to 
make clear in this book that Hitler’s one purpose is the 
regeneration of the world and its salvation for all time 
through the idealism of youth. Is it logical, he asks, that 
he would destroy that purpose and his German youth 
with it, unless he were driven to such a course by 
forces which he would foresee as strong enough to 
thwart all his aims, and which, therefore, he must 
resist to the end? 

Before the Munich meeting with Chamberlain, 
Hitler meant to send his armies into Czecho-Slovakia 
to prevent—not to cause—bloodshed. He knew that, 
at that time, the elements of disruption in the republic 
were on the point of breaking, out of all control, and 
of rising in revolt and even revolution against the 
Czechs. The minorities had waited so long for the 
coming of the Fuehrer to free them that they would 
wait no longer. That the forces of disruption producing 
this effect had been created and engineered by Ger- 
many was, to the German mind—to Hitler’s mind— 
merely incidental! To him, the only point was that, 
if he did not intervene, the river of blood would begin 
to flow, and this he intended to prevent at all costs. 
Was not Czecho-Slovakia his, and should he let his 
own destroy itself? 

Hitler does not envisage the necessity of war for 
the realisation of his dreams. Even a successful war 
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would set back the fulfilment of those dreams for a 
generation or more, and the ravishment of German 
youth that it would entail would break his heart. 
But, if war is forced upon him, then better that than 
the ultimate non-fulfilment of his aims. 

I have remarked somewhere in this book that 
Hitler’s aims are not national, nor international, but 
universal: they are universal because, although they 
began with the regeneration of Germany through its 
youth, it is a logical corollary—in Hitler’s thought— 
that the German youth, acting in concert with the 
youth of other nations, can release the whole world 
from the intolerable burden of misery and injustice 
which has been imposed on it, and which it must 
continue to bear as long as the control of its destinies 
is in the hands of its present rulers. 

The men who control the practical steps by which 
Hitler’s dreams are to be realised have a fairly free 
hand within the broad frame work of National- 
Socialist policy, but Hitler’s main aim must not be 
openly violated. In the main, his aims are being 
steadily fulfilled: in details, his party leaders are going 
far beyond his purpose. One has only to consider 
Goebbels, who will leave the broad path of Hitler's 
idealism to pursue tortuous bypaths; Goering, who 
will make a broad elephant-track of devastation 
through the most beautifully-kept botanic gardens, if 
they stand in his way; and von Ribbentrop, who 
would strew the shining highway with empty boxes 
from which he has taken the salve to apply to his pin- 
pricks, to realise that this must be so. That the activi- 
ties of the party as a whole are covered with the cloak 
of Hitler’s idealism is shown in the use of the term 
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“ befriended states ” for countries rendered politically 
subject to Germany. 

Hitler’s view must obviously be dependent to a 
large extent on his advisers: is it strange if he sees 
England and the English through von Ribbentrop’s 
eyes? It is well worth while, at this point, to give von 
Ribbentrop’s views on a small portion of the mass of 
details he had collected. 

The former ambassador to England sees, as domin- 
ant in that country, a hereditary privileged class which 
has exploited the whole world and oppressed, for 
centuries, even its own working classes. He quotes 
Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt,” and Elizabeth Barrett’s 
“ Cry of the Children,” and describes the smug satis- 
faction of the Minister of Labour as he conceals from 
the people the existence of the antiquated and danger- 
ous underground equipment of coal mines, by direct- 
ing their eyes to the new pit-head baths, and remarking 
with unction on the cost of providing such up-to-date 
accessories. He speaks of native workers in the 
Calcutta jute mills, and their pay of a few annas a 
day, and mentions that on the occasions when they 
have struck work for a microscopic increase, British 
troops have fired on them in the streets. He points 
out that all the profits made by the vast network of 
English commerce all over the world are returned to 
the privileged classes in London in the form of divi- 
dends, and do not at all benefit the colonies or countries 
in which they are made—nor is England interested 
in those colonies or countries, in their people, or in 
any other purpose but that of dividend-earning. Even 
the board of directors who control all these activities 
meet in London, and the local offices of their company 
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have little authority, but must refer all important 
decisions to them. 

This includes even such essential public services 
as railways, light and power, water supply, and tram- 
ways. Every profit-producing activity in the lives of 
the natives of these countries is controlled from 
London, and the profits are spent there. 

This applies not only to India and the Crown 
Colonies of Great Britain, but in greater or lesser 
degree to South America, Portugal, and other 
countries. As instance, nearly all the municipal under- 
takings of Lisbon are controlled by directors who 
meet in London, and declare dividends paid in sterling 
in London: even the bank notes of the State Bank of 
Portugal are printed in London. 

“It is illuminating,” von Ribbentrop once 
remarked, “to consider that the price paid by a 
native of Belgium for his electric light ts fixed by an 
English board of directors in London.” This refers 
to an English-owned power company which supplies 
much of the current used in Belgium and the contigu- 
ous districts of France. 

Von Ribbentrop points with some satisfaction to 
the fact that the English lower middle classes are 
practically the only people in the world who have been 
intelligently instructed in the use of substitutes for 
butter, and with German thoroughness he traces down 
to the reason for this. Palm oil, he notes, is the main 
product of some of the Crown Colonies, and a use 
must be found for it, more especially as great financtal 
interests have so much money sunk in its production. 
Butter substitutes can be very cheaply manufactured 
from palm oil bases, but the majority of the peoples 
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of the world will have nothing to do with them, either 
for cooking or eating—therefore, he concludes, the 
English lower classes must be (intelligently) instructed 
to use these substitutes. 

He adduces this as one instance of the value of the 
Crown Colonies to England: they are, he concludes, 
used not only for the exploitation of their natives, but 
also that profits may be made out of working people 
at home by the possessing class. 

He compares the almost feudal ownership of land 
in England with the wide rights possessed by the 
people of Germany. The German people, he points 
out, do not have to ask any Parliament for the right 
of access to their mountains: they have always owned 
the mountains, and both banks of their rivers as well, 
from mouth to source, and free access to them at all 
points has never been disputed. 

There are, says von Ribbentrop, no real people’s 
leaders. As one emerges from the ranks, he is bought 
by the privileged classes. The Labour leaders sell 
themselves and their followers so regularly that the 
process has become inevitable, and 1s now based on 
precedent. 

Regarding the English soldier, the ex-ambassador 
remarks that he has watched British troops march 
along the streets in London, and he “ was not im- 
pressed.” There was, to his mind, no atmosphere of 
unity of purpose about them: there was only individual 
detachment and indifference: they were not soldiers, 
but merely men working for money. This, to his 
mind, is the inevitable result of the policy of the 
privileged classes, which has reduced everything to 
terms of money, even to the sacred right of every 
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citizen to defend his country. ‘ Business as usual,” 
though the heavens fall and the veil of the temple be 
rent in twain. 

These are only a very few of the views concerning 
England of the man who directs Germany’s foreign 
policy, and who is a member of Hitler’s secret council 
of four. I have implied in this book that England is 
destined never to be understood by Germany, although 
every process of German direct reasoning has been 
applied to the task of comprehending the English 
character. England, for Germany, remains the incal- 
culable factor: other countries are perfectly under- 
stood, and therefore used, by Germany. 

Germany does not despise the qualities of the 
Italian people, or those of the Italian Army, as is so 
often asserted in English newspapers. The qualities 
in question are of no interest at all to the German 
mind: Italy is important to the secret council only 
because of its strategic position: to Hitler, only 
because he sees it as an incidental adjunct to the Holy 
German empire. So far as its army is concerned, the 
German general staff, and the German troops who 
will stiffen it, will make it effective enough if it has 
ever to be used. 

These random recollections from the enormous 
mass of detail upon which authoritative German 
Opinion is based could be continued indefinitely, but 
it will be more relevant to my purpose in writing if 
I get on with drawing together the loose threads of 
my own work. 

The arming of the Sudetan German Youth was the 
culminating point of all our work in Czecho-Slovakia. 
As far as I was concerned, there was little to do now 
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beyond seeing that my part of the machine retained 
its efficiency and went on producing its normal out- 
put. The course of events in Jugo-Slavia had been 
equally satisfactory. Only our guidance and such 
help as our technique could give was necessary: the 
powerful Croat minority, under the leadership of 
Doctor Vlastomatchek, was both willing and capable 
of working for itself. 

The Croat students we had trained in the Prague 
universities, who had attained a high state of efficiency 
in the use of Nazi methods, were of real help to the 
Croats in the efforts toward independence. We knew 
with finality at the end of 1937 that the Jugo-Slav 
army could no longer be relied upon by Belgrade as 
a national weapon. In all other matters, the Croat 
political party was instructed in Henlein’s method of 
making increasing demands on the central govern- 
ment, but at the same time preventing any compromise 
being made which would ensure agreement. 

The Serbs helped this process of disintegration in 
exactly the way that the Czechs had helped in their 
country, and for the same obstinate reasons. I have 
already mentioned that it was the intention of Germany 
to deal with Hungary in a different manner, and we 
had no instructions concerning that country. It 
would, therefore, have been necessary for me to begin 
operations in Roumania at this time, but the central 
party organisation in Germany was now so completely 
perfected and equipped that it had plenty of men 
available for work outside the borders of Germany. 
The work in Roumania would not be difficult, as was 
seen when all the factors were considered. 

The royal family of the country was German, with 
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all their German weaknesses and little of the strength 
of the German character. There was a privileged 
class, working only for its own interests, and also a 
landowner class which was permitted to exercise 
almost feudal rights in return for keeping the peasants 
in their places. Corruption in high places was so 
common that almost anything in the gift or control 
of the administration could be bought. It was only a 
matter of price, and there were few Roumanian 
officials to whom it was an insult to offer money. I 
have myself, through a minor Bucharest business 
man, obtained a decoration to satisfy the vanity of a 
London city merchant who had been—entirely with- 
out his own knowledge—very useful to us. 

At Versailles, Roumania had been enlarged to such 
an extent that its unnatural frontiers had, ever since, 
been bitterly contested by Hungary and Bulgaria. It 
even contained a slice of Russian Bessarabia, which 
explains its unholy fear of the Soviet Government. 
Only recently has it been persuaded to recognise that 
government. Apparently, as long as they were not 
properly introduced to each other, the Soviet Govern- 
ment could not presume to ask for the return of its 
territory. 

Roumania’s only natural resource, apart from its 
rich agricultural lands, is oil, and the oil wells are 
regarded by its governing class as the one safeguard 
that confirms them in their position, and affords 
protection to their policy of exploitation. Every great 
country looks with envious eyes on the oil wells: the 
owners, therefore, take it for granted that each one 
of these countries is determined that none of the others 
shall have the wells. This, in their conclusion, means 
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that the oil wells form their safeguard against foreign 
aggression. Using this as an established premise, it 
follows that, if the oppressed and discontented peas- 
antry should rise in a way that would affect the safety 
of the oil wells, foreign aid could be sought in the 
certainty that it would be given for the sake of the 
wells. Thus those same wells rank as a safeguard 
against internal disturbance, as they serve to prevent 
foreign aggression. 

The Hungarian, German, Bulgarian, and Russian 
minorities have many conflicting aims, but only one 
wish in common: this, in effect, consists in seeing all 
the Roumanians dumped in the Black Sea. In such a 
country as this, with the one concerted animosity and 
its maze of jealousies and conflicting aims, our highly 
trained and specialised agents were to begin their 
work of disruption. 

As to the details of the work that has since been 
done in Roumania, I have only a general and second- 
hand knowledge, and therefore do not propose to 
describe it in any detail: it appears to me of little 
importance whether I do so or no, for the results of 
the work cannot be altered. To anyone who has read 
this much of my story, the folly of presuming that 
nothing has been done must be evident. 

If Roumania takes gold from England, or from 
any other country, and gives promises in return, that 
is what Roumania has always done when the chance 
has been given, and what Roumania will always do. 
Nobody knows better than Roumania herself that the 
promises she has given in return for English gold are 
quite worthless. That she has taken the gold with her 
tongue in her cheek is quite natural: England has 
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plenty, and has acquired it easily enough: after all, 
such transactions are perfectly natural, to the Rou- 
manian mind, and none of her friends and acquaint- 
ances would blame her for following her natural bent. 
They would, indeed, envy her the splendid oppor- 
tunity, and they console themselves with the reflection 
that Allah is compassionate, and some day their turn 
will come. 

I met a number of the agents who were sent from 
Germany to begin the work in Roumania, and gave 
to them in detail my knowledge and impressions of 
that country, as I had gained them—by observation 
or otherwise. I accompanied the first two of these 
pioneers to Bucharest, and helped to establish them 
in an office as importers, exporters, and agents. 

They held quite genuine agencies on behalf of 
several foreign firms, one in New York for electrical 
and radio equipment, and one from a Bordeaux firm 
for French wines, being among them. I visited them 
once more before the spring of 1938, and saw for 
myself that their organisation had grown. They had, 
among other things, taken over a lapsed concession 
which had previously been held by an English com- 
pany; they, however, had found that, after paying for 
it in every direction in the first place, the continual 
demands for backsheesh that had to be met in order 
to keep it going ate up all the profits. They had ceased 
operating and given up the concession in despair. 

The fate of this English company merely illustrated 
normal Roumanian methods. Everybody knew those 
methods except the controllers of wealthy British and 
American concerns: on a few occasions French con- 
cessionaires suffered, but this did not happen often. 
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Concessions for sale were always available, and it 
could be taken for granted that, if any specific one 
were not, it was only a matter of waiting for a month 
or two, and taking the necessary steps to get placed 
on the waiting list. 

All this did not trouble us: the more payment we 
had to make, the better, for each one brought us into 
contact with another official, who might be even more 
useful than the last one contacted. That my friends 
of the Calea Victoriei had been successful in this 
procedure was evident to me on my second visit. I 
had dinner with them, the other guest for the meal 
being one of the highest officials of the National Bank 
of Roumania. 

I found, too, that, even by this time, the Roumanian 
Government was continuing through long habit to 
accept the thick layer of democratic butter that was 
so sedulously applied to one side of its bread, while 
attempting to conceal—even from itself—the fact that 
the other side was thinly covered by a layer which had 
originally been a pat moulded in Berlin by the knives of 
the Swastika. This was far the more effective of the two. 

As an illustration of this effectiveness: all the public 
services of the country were easy-going and ineffictent; 
the mañana complex of pre-revolutionary Spain held 
good except in the case of anything which, even 
remotely, tied up with Germany. The aeroplane 
service between Bucharest and Berlin, for instance, 
was the only one of the numerous lines operating to 
and from the capitals of Europe which kept to its 
schedule. The Berlin expresses were the only ones 
that arrived or departed on time. The democracies, 
presumably, noticed none of these things. 
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During this period, also, I went once to France and 
several times to Switzerland. I would note in passing 
that both Belgium and Holland are disregarded by 
the party machine and the Gestapo as well, except 
for the exercise of a general supervision. They will 
fit into their appointed places in the German scheme 
of things to come, and at the proper moment they will 
fill those places automatically——like tiny pieces dropped 
into the most obvious part of a complicated jig-saw 
puzzle, 

For the moment, both are useful. Brussels is a 
receiving and relaying station between Cologne and 
the Gestapo headquarters of the west—western Europe 
and the United States. Amsterdam is the meeting 
place for all personal contacts between foreign and 
German secret interests which it would not be advis- 
able to conduct on German soil. The ramifications 
of and intrigues connected with the world trade in 
diamonds, and the fact that Amsterdam, with its 
cosmopolitan comings and goings, is the centre of 
this trade, may help to make its use to us quite clear. 
Holland is made to order for the purpose of these 
personal contacts: if the meeting is so important that 
it must take place outside Germany, then obviously 
the German official attending it must be a person of 
importance, who may find it necessary to mask his 
German nationality, or at least not to emphasise it. 
Where could he more easily remain anonymous than 
in Holland, where the language is virtually inter- 
changeable with that of his own country? 

Brussels is ideal as a receiving and relaying station 
between western Europe and the United States, and 
Cologne, for three reasons: it is easily accessible from 
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both sides; Belgium’s insistence on its neutrality and 
refusal to accept foreign guarantees renders it, like 
Switzerland, a country in which anything can be done; 
lastly, the bickerings of its two unreconciled racial 
factions, Walloon and Flemish, so absorb the atten- 
tion of the central administration as to divert it almost 
entirely from the inconspicuous activities of alien 
elements. 

One example of German thoroughness over the 
safeguarding of even such activities as these may be 
given. Itis obvious that any person arriving in Belgium 
or Holland, and wishing to preserve anonymity or 
something approaching it, would find it a distinct 
advantage if he could give whatever account of his 
origin might fit in with the exigencies of the moment, 
with no fear of its being quickly disproved. This was 
ensured, quite simply, by juggling with the railways. 

The London-Paris-Prague express and the northern 
branch of the Orient express to Bucharest and Stam- 
boul, with its branches to Warsaw and Moscow, both 
enter Bavaria at Strasbourg and pass through Nurem- 
berg, entering Czecho-Slovakia at Eger. The Ger- 
man railways instituted an express service from Vienna 
to London, so arranged as to collect Italian passengers 
travelling northward via Vienna. Its route through 
Germany was settled as through Nuremberg, to the 
frontier at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) branching thence 
to Amsterdam and Brussels, and so on to London by 
two sea routes through Harwich and Dover. 

The time for these three great International trains, 
two crossing Europe due west and east, and the third 
due south and north—with their converse comple- 
ments, of course—was fixed for coincidental arrival at 
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Nuremberg, at which point passengers could change 
from one route to either of the other two. After the 
Vienna-London train left Nuremberg, then, any one 
of its passengers might have come from anywhere in 
Europe. Another of those examples of German 
thoroughness in small things—which often led to 
great results. 

In Switzerland, there were not many ways in which 
I could be of active use. The German and Italian 
cantons were enough to do what was necessary, and 
the party political machine was complete enough to 
handle practically everything. Even so, I had the use 
of an American Packard car with which to cross the 
frontier easily. In case this simple fact should need 
explanation, I would say that the Swiss Federal 
authorities were suspicious at this time not only of 
Germany and Italy, but also of France and England, 
and exercised very close surveillance at the frontier 
posts. My American car was an asset that more than 
once proved useful. The harried officials at a crowded 
frontier customs post were only too glad to get rid 
of some of the pressure on them by waving on the 
shining American car, which represented someone 
detached from and not interested in the European 
hurly-burly to which they had to pay attention. Thus 
the strictness of their examination, piling up pressure 
on themselves, defeated the ends which these officials 
were set to attain. 

The supervising headquarters of the Nazi political 
machine was naturally in Lausanne, centre of the 
German cantons. Geneva, equally naturally, served 
as a cosmopolitan cover for some of the threads leading 
into France, and beyond to England and America. 
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The headquarters of any Gestapo activities that may 
have been necessary were situated, of course, where 
the democracies would least expect to find them, at 
Lucerne, the most obvious place. That quiet city of 
English tourists and retired schoolmasters, with the 
blue lake at its feet, the snow-capped peaks of the 
Rigi and Pilatus towering above it. I like to go there, 
if only to stand and gaze at the wonderful lion, which 
commemorates the Swiss guards who were slain to 
the last man in defence of the sacred person of Louis 
XIV against the Paris mob at Versailles. 

Once, I followed Doctor Benes of Czecho-Slovakia 
from Geneva to Prague. Because he wanted to enter 
his Czech republic at Eger, to give opportunity for 
addressing his admirers at Carlsbad and Pilsen on the 
way to the capital, he travelled indirectly from Switzer- 
land to join the direct Paris-Prague express at Nurem- 
berg. I had followed to make sure that this was his 
intention. At Nuremberg, a special coach was waiting 
for him, ready to be attached to the Prague train when 
it arrived from Paris. Benes was installed in the 
shining new coach with punctilious courtesy, but the 
train from Paris did not arrive for over an hour, 
during which he could hardly be left as a neglected 
figure. 

He was ceremoniously invited to take refreshments 
in the great hall of the station. The three secretaries 
who accompanied him, in the absence of their chief, 
accepted similar invitations, consonant with their 
lesser dignity. As he had left his portfolio in charge of 
the secretaries, so they left it, secure in the knowledge 
that it was safe, since it was in the diplomatic immunity 
of the Czech-guarded coach. The secretaries, like 
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Benes, were hospitably entertained, while, naturally, 
the portfolio unobtrusively revealed its secrets. That 
so completely cosmopolitan junction at Nuremberg 
had again proved very useful. 

When the Paris-Prague express crossed the western 
frontier of Czecho-Slovakia, it was nearly two hours 
late. Even so, this crack train was duly halted both at 
Carlsbad and Pilsen, and at each station I watched from 
the window of the adjoining coach the grey, insignificant 
figure of Benes descend to the platform, and address 
the scattered groups of his Czech supporters. He gave, 
each time, the identical little speech, full of democratic 
platitudes and meaningless phrases. His Czech 
listeners interrupted again and again with cries of 
“ Masda—masda”’ which each time were thunder- 
ously drowned by the “ Heil Hitler! ” of the Germans 
crowded beyond the white platform barriers. 

Switzerland is the least neutral of all the countries 
of Europe. It has learned the art of presenting un- 
drinkable English tea to English tourists with such 
charming naïveté that this has become its most profit- 
able industry. It has grown rich by reason of its 
ranges of snow-capped mountains, which stand up 
like great iced cakes, and it goes on for ever selling 
slices of these cakes and never delivering a single 
slice. It tolerates anything and everything, if it is 
profitable, from a League of Nations at Geneva to 
the sealed train which bore Lenin toward the blood- 
spattered cellars of Ekaterinburg. For a hundred 
years, it has used its mountains and its undrinkable 
English tea to flatter England and to support English 
insistence on its neutrality. 

I went once more, as I have said, to France. I 
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did not go to Lyons and the Caveau Savoyard. I did 
not want to see them any more. I went to Marseilles, 
which means, I suppose, that I must mention the 
Cannebiére. I have nothing to say about that some- 
what overrated street except that I stood on the quays 
and gazed in what I thought might be the direction 
of Casablanca. Looking out over the harbour crowded 
with the shipping of all the world, and over the tide- 
less waters of the central sea, I thought of a house on 
a high bluff overlooking the Atlantic, which had been 
described to me in Lyons, seven years before, by a 
care-free youth. I was not to go there. 

Roubaix was no longer used as a centre for the 
Gestapo. The organisation in France was now very 
complete, and was controlled from a grey stone build- 
ing in the Salier Ring in Cologne. In Paris I met one 
of the original contingent whom I had introduced to 
France. He had developed quite according to plan, 
and, outwardly, was little altered from the suave, 
charming youth of those earlier days. 

He was very preoccupied at the moment, interested 
in the headquarters of the French military intelligence 
service, which had been showing signs of unusual 
activity. Agents were continually coming and going, 
from every centre of Europe and beyond. I can hear 
him now, speaking as we stood at the corner of the 
Rue St. Lazare and the Rue du Helder: 

“ A great stone barracks of a building, in the 
seventeenth arrondissement. It contains the offices of 
the état major de l’armée, de la Ministere de la Guerre. 
Although,” he said, with his charming assumption of 


simple innocence, “ it is not the état major whom they 
go to see,” 
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I left him to his smiling activities and went myself 
to the Gare de l'Est. I did not want to see the red 
reflection of the Moulin Rouge neon-lighted wind- 
mill sails on the walls of my old room. So I hurried 
back, rather aimlessly—a contradiction in terms, but 
although I took a roundabout route I travelled very 
quickly—-by way of Brussels and Cologne, Hanover 
and Dresden, where I left the train and took a motor 
bus in the Praga Strasse to Teplitz-Schénau, entering 
Czecho-Slovakia by the Dresden road at Zinnwald. 
There, I had only to glance in a certain direction to 
sight the hut of which I have told as used by us for 
the arming of the Sudeten youth. 

Thence, to Eichwald, the road wound in broad, 
straight sweeps down the mountain sides, hemmed in 
by the unending multitude of ranked pines, which 
shadowed it for six miles to the village, which has 
already figured in my story. From there the motor 
bus ran parallel with the crazy tramway line to Teplitz. 
There, in the cobbled market-square, is a quiet, old- 
world café tucked away in one corner, its windows 
masked by patterned muslin curtains in the true 
German hausfrau fashion. 

It was then two o’clock. I sat in this café till six 
in the evening, reflecting idly, and then the big motor 
bus belonging to the Czech state railways drew up in 
the square. I boarded it, and by ten o'clock that night 
was back in my quiet room on the baroque balcony of 
the hotel near the cathedral. 

Czecho-Slovakia, then, awaited the coming of the 
Fuehrer. The Czech people still clung with obstinate 
fatalism to the hope that England and France would 
save them. The Jews, who literally honeycombed the 
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commercial life of Prague and controlled its press, 
had no sentimental ties with this mushroom capital, 
which for twenty years had provided these gleaners 
with rich sheaves. They were making feverish prepara- 
tions to flee before the coming storm. 

Benes had known since the fall of Austria that 
neither from the east nor the west would an ally come 
to his aid. Could he have stirred the countries of the 
Little Entente, he might have precipitated some move 
which would have been to his advantage. But Jugo- 
Slavia was already stricken with semi-paralysis; Rou- 
mania, shocked into consciousness that her oil wells 
would not save her, as, hitherto, they had saved her 
since the first field had been drilled, dared not act 
apainst Germany; Hungary and Poland were already 
gathering to the feast, and were preparing in the holy 
name of nationalism to snatch some part of the spoils. 
The shadow of Bulgaria lengthened over the Dobrudja; 
Russia continued to make its usual resounding 
announcements, which meant in effect—let England 
and France start the ball rolling, and then we will 
see what, if anything, can be done. But this policy 
had been so long the prerogative of England that 
Russia’s usurpation of it was ineffectual: the Soviets 
had no intention of intervening in Europe, neither to 
help the Slavs, nor to help anyone at all. That is 
Russian policy: the Soviets have neither territorial nor 
economic aims outside their own borders. 

Stalin realises the complete inevitability of the 
advance of Hitler’s aims, and is content to calculate 
the point at which they may provoke France and 
England into war with Germany. That, in Stalin’s 
view, would be the end of all the aims of all of them 
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for a generation or so, and the blood of their armies 
would fertilise a bed in which the seeds of Communism 
could fructify and flourish. 

He has no fear of German aggression. In the same 
way that he could envisage his own aims in the early 
days of the Kerensky government in Russia, before 
the sealed train had arrived in the new Petrograd, SO 
he can trace the logical development of Hitler’s aims 
——destroy the power of France in Europe, and isolate 
England. ‘ 

He can see the broad highway through south- 
eastern Europe to the East. He can see how easily, 
under modern conditions of war, the sea routes of 
the Mediterranean can be closed by the use of the 
Spanish ports, the guns at Ceuta, the island of Pan- 
tellaria, and the north African coast. The east coast 
of Africa is not even an obstacle: the advance of Ger- 
man and Italian troops from Tunisia, through Egypt, 
down to the supporting bases of Italian Abyssinia, 
would be opposed by nothing more than local defence 
forces consisting of a few volunteers. 

South Africa, in General Smuts’ own words, is 
“as vulnerable as Czecho-Slovakia.” Japan, with all 
the reserves of China to help her, could move in one 
giant stride as far west as Java: India would auto- 
matically rise and throw off the yoke of the British 
Raj. Australia and New Zealand, cut off and isolated, 
would have no alternative to seeking the protection 
of Hitler, the only man in the world who could hold 
Japan off from them. 

The Nazi penetration of South America, linked 
with Germany through Dakar on the French west 
African coast, which is already more complete than 
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is realised in Europe, would create a world situation 
that would keep the United States so busy preserving 
the integrity of her encircled borders, both Pacific 
and Atlantic, that there would be no possibility of 
her intervention in world affairs. For its own sake 
Canada would be compelled to unite with the States. 
With France ringed in on three sides, her power and 
influence destroyed, what could England do? Her 
colonies cut off, herself deprived of all sources of 
supply—the Empire lost—could she eat her gold 
or her machinery? The one great stumbling block 
in the way of Hitler’s atms and what he sees as the 
progress of humanity could be removed. Such an 
isolation of England could be achieved, Stalin sees, 
possibly without war. He is content to sit back and 
take what chance may send. 


I wandered about restlessly in Germany, avoiding 
Berlin and the north, spending a lot of time with the 
various student organisations. I revisited the old 
university of Heidelberg, and found many changes. 
The student beer parties of former days, at which it 
had been customary to drink “ salamanders,” that is, 
to empty one of those tall, covered beer mugs at one 
draught and with attendant ritual, were no longer held. 
The students had now a more fixed purpose in life. 

I was invited by one of their societies to attend the 
Mansur—the student duels had been revived by Hitler. 
It was held late one evening in the gymnasium of one 
of the studentenhausen. Three duels were to be fought. 

The proceedings were conducted according to 
custom, every detail of which signified the fixed pur- 
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pose of German youth, and had to be rigidly honoured. 
Each principal was accompanied by a friend, who was, 
too, his blood brother by ritual, and whose duty con- 
sisted in carefully fixing the pads which protected the 
arms and hands, and adjusting the helmet which 
left only the face of the duellist exposed from the chin 
to just below the eyes. A white-coated doctor waited 
against one of the gymnasium walls; there was a tray 
containing iodine, antiseptics of various sorts, and 
pads of lint and cotton wool. 

Only a dozen or so of students were present: 
some leaned against the walls, while others sat on 
stools. The first two principals were escorted by their 
friends to the middle of the sanded floor, where they 
began slashing each at the other’s head with their 
broad-bladed sabres, unsharpened at the points. They 
fought seriously and intently, making powerful blows. 
I could see the muscles of their arms distend with 
each flash of a blade. Neither combatant made much 
attempt to parry the slash of his opponent’s blade: 
each youth seemed intent only on reaching the other’s 
face. 

It lasted only a few minutes. With each of his 
blows, the one nearest to me made a little murmuring 
noise, almost like that of a cat purring. Then the 
murmur stopped, and a sudden splash of blood 
appeared where his blond face had showed palely 
beneath the helmet. His friend hurried to him and 
led him proudly to where the doctor waited, carefully 
taking off his helmet. The doctor calmly wiped away 
the blood with an antiseptic pad: there was a keen smell 
of disinfectants, and I saw a long gash in the youth’s 
cheek, sagged open from the corner of his mouth. 
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The doctor did incomprehensible things with a 
shining needle, and carefully selected a lint pad of 
the right size to cover what he had done. The youth 
stood straight and indifferent. Already the second 
duel was being fought, and again came the sudden 
splash of blood. It began to exercise a curious fascin- 
ation: I wanted to see that crimson blotch come again 
and again on the blond skins. 

In less than an hour there were three blond youths, 
each with a lint pad fixed to his cheek by adhesive 
tape. They would not leave the pads on too long, 
or the scars would not be deep and marked enough. 

I went to Cologne, to the house in the Salier Ring, 
and saw some of the reports that had come from 
America. I went to Magdeburg, to the small set of 
offices in the great Krupp workshops that were sup- 
posed to be turning out ploughshares and the tools 
of peaceful industry. Then I returned again to 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Prague was a city of fear. The shadow of the 
swastika covered it like a cloud, resting its blackest 
tip on the ancient palace in which Benes sat brooding 
over the stricken city from the heights of the Hradcany 
hill. There was nothing, except for rumours and 
indecision, and restless hurryings to and fro, and, 
over all, fear. I realised at last with complete finality 
that my work was done. 

I had a detached feeling of immobility, like that 
of a swiftly moving machine that has been brought 
to a sudden stop. I looked out over the changing 
map of Europe, and could see no place in which [ 
should not be the most superfluous thing it held. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
FINALE 


AxouT the end of April, 1938, I bade good-bye to 
Himmler in Berlin. There was nothing memorable 
or impressive about the interview: it took place in 
his plainly furnished office, in the suite which he 
occupied temporarily, pending the completion of the 
new Chancellery. 

Himmler’s manner conveyed nothing as to what 
he thought, wished, or intended. His face was, as 
always, cold and expressionless, his way of speaking 
deliberate and precise. He evinced no curiosity as 
to my intentions for the future. In fact, he merely 
said good-bye, and even this was no more than a 
conventional response to my own words. I felt 
that I was no longer a piece that fitted in to the 
National-Socialist jigsaw plaque: all that I had done 
and been now seemed so unreal to me that—to 
change the metaphor—I was no more than a speck 
that had been part of a picture, and now faded 
out. 

So far as the German authorities were concerned, 
I was quite free to do as I chose, to stay in Germany, 
or go elsewhere. I went, returning twice to London 
during the spring and summer of 1938. On my 
second visit, I stayed for some weeks, a time that I 
devoted to taking stock of my own position, and 
trying to make plans for the future. The nearest I 
could get to this consisted in a realisation that I 
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might go somewhere, if only I could think of some- 
where to go. My mind was in just that state. 

Then I received a letter from the German Embassy 
in Brussels, asking me to go to Cologne. With the 
usual punctilious attention to detail, coupons for the 
journey from London to the German frontier at 
Aachen were enclosed. At Victoria station I com- 
pleted the coupons for the whole journey by buying 
a single ticket from Aachen to Cologne. This, of 
course, was a transaction so unusual that it could be 
both remembered and commented on, and therefore 
such procedure ought to have been avoided, unless 
there were some reason for deliberately drawing 
attention to myself. The small incident proves how 
completely my mind had attuned itself to the idea 
that my work of the last seven years was finished. 

My departure was not unobserved, as was proved 
by an incident with which the journey began. My 
lack of caution over that Aachen-Cologne coupon 
presented an opening that was at once turned to 
advantage. I placed my luggage, consisting of a black, 
foreign-made suit case, and a large, pigskin-leather 
portfolio, in a compartment of the waiting train so 
as to reserve a seat for myself, and went to the re- 
freshment room to pass the time until the train left. 
When I went back to the compartment my luggage 
had vanished, and, although I made such inquiries 
as the very little time available permitted, they were 
without result, and I had to go on my way without 
the luggage. 

So to Dover, where a porter was standing on the 
quay with my somewhat conspicuous suitcase and 
portfolio, the idea obviously being that I should see 
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and reclaim them. This I did, when he said that a 
gentleman from the train had handed them to him, 
giving my name, and that he was to hand them on to 
whoever should ask for them and give that name. 
It was impossible to mistake them, and obviously who- 
ever had taken them in the first place had made it as 
easy as possible for me to recognise and reclaim them. 

On examination, I found that nothing was missing 
either from the suitcase or the portfolio. I had and 
still have no idea as to which of the many people who 
might have been interested in my movements had 
taken my luggage for examination. 

Then came the four hours of uneventful crossing 
to Ostend, a period that I spent as usual in the smok- 
ing-room of the boat, chatting with the Dutch steward. 
At the end of this, the long frontage to the sea of 
Ostend, and the canal with its numerous little foot- 
bridges. The monotonous railway journey across 
Belgium, broken only by the enforced change of 
trains at Brussels. The familiar incidents attendant 
on crossing the frontier at Aachen—and still I had 
the feeling that I was no more than a tourist entering 
Germany, that those seven years had been lived by 
somebody else—not by me. 

Then Cologne, at two o'clock in the morning. I 
went out from the enormous, German-planned station 
and looked over the square outside, typically German 
in plan, with its segregated lines of tramways and meti- 
culously spaced refuges, all regimented, like every 
product of the German mind. The fairy-like yet 
enormous towers of the cathedral showed dimly 
against the night sky. 

I went to the Hôtel Eden, no more than a hundred 
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yards from the station, and got me a room in which 
to sleep till the morning. It is an expensive hotel, 
mainly on account of its long reputation for firmly- 
established respectability. Its dining-room apparently 
had accreted dignity from visiting prelates: it looked 
like that, anyhow. All its bedrooms were fitted with 
every possible modern accessory to comfort, in spite 
of which they were—are—solidly respectable. 

At ten o’clock the next morning I boarded one of 
the old fashioned tram cars that run in all directions 
in and about the city. My destination was the Salier 
Ring, a part of one of the great systems of roads 
encircling the city—the German mind appears to 
incline to encirclement, though, if one considers 
Paris, the same thing might be said of the French. 

I rang the bell at the big, closed, double doors of 
Number 26. After a brief interval, there was a click 
in the electrical device controlling the doors, and one 
valve opened of itself, proving that I had rung the 
right bell in the row of four with no distinguishing 
labels to mark their separate purposes. 

The ground floor, on to which this entrance gave, 
appeared to be nothing but a large, bare entrance 
hall, with a stone staircase going up at the left side, 
and, at a first glance, no doors giving access to either 
a basement or rooms on the same level. If one as- 
cended these stairs, it would be seen that the staircase 
gave access, on each of the four upper floors of the 
building, to a long, bare corridor, with a number of 
doors on either side. Any one of these doors provided 
entry to a room furnished simply with a desk and two 
plain wooden chairs. In the room, seated behind the 
desk and serious and absorbed in expression, would be the 
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particular official to whose use that room was devoted. 
Neither on the desk, nor the floor, nor anywhere, 
would a scrap of paper be visible, except for the one 
on which he was writing. Lolling on a corner of the 
desk with one leg idly swinging, or leaning against 
the wall, or seated in the second chair, and never being 
engaged in or concerned about anything whatever— 
in fact, looking as if he had no purpose at all in being 
there—would be one of the examples of Aryan youth, 
either in a smart uniform or a well-cut civilian suit. 
The one at the desk would be the controlling head of 
some department of Gestapo activity; the other would 
be his completely confidential and fully trusted agent 
through whom he contacted the outside world. 

Look into any room, on any of the four upper 
floors, and the picture was exactly the same. One 
table, two chairs, one engrossed official, and one 
lolling and apparently purposeless youth. 

Very few interviews ever took place in any of these 
rooms. If you were one of the very few people sum- 
moned to such a room, the freedom with which the 
youth interrupted his chief, interpolated remarks, and 
seemed completely at home, would cause you some 
surprise. It might even cause you to observe the 
youth closely enough to see, with a little shock, that 
he was very purposeful. The expression on his face 
was enough to make quite clear that he was not only 
trusted by, but equal with the other man, to whose 
place, he knew, he would some day come. 

On this occasion, I did not ascend the staircase. 
There is an inconspicuous doorway behind it, giving 
on to another stairway which leads down to the base- 
ment. There one is confronted by a long, bare, stone cor- 
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ridor; a door on the right, one on the left, and one at the 
far end from the staircase, are all that appear. The 
one on the left gives access to a plainly-furnished, even 
bare and comfortless waiting room. That on the 
right provides entry to a luxuriously-furnished, softly- 
carpeted reception room, while the one at the end 
‘opens into an equally beautifully-furnished and fitted 
office. This was the room I entered, to face the 
chief of the western division of the Gestapo. 

He was a quiet, middle-aged man, grey-haired 
and moustached, who reminded me of nothing so 
much as an English lieutenant-colonel. He spoke 
English as if he were one, not with the over-correctness 
of the linguistic foreigner, but with the perfect case 
in the use of the language that characterises one born 
to it. That this was not only the foreign language 
in which he was perfectly at home was shown me 
when, later in the day, he spoke in equally native 
Dutch. He accounted for this by the fact that he had 
just returned from Amsterdam, and the details of 
his business there were still running through his 
mind. He was then, in fact, thinking in Dutch. 

With him in the room, in addition to the usual 
lolling and indifferent youth, was a girl who would 
be best described as his secretary. She was in the 
early twenties, and her appearance was so completely 
American that the natural American accent with which 
she spoke English caused no surprise. 

The name of this Gestapo chief means nothing, 
either inside or out of Germany. Beyond the borders 
of his own country, he never goes farther than Amster- 
dam: he goes there frequently, and may or may not 
use a different name each time. 
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The atmosphere of the room was pleasantly friendly; 
the four of us joined with equal ease in an apparently 
purposeless conversation, which eventually led to 
mention of France and the United States. Then, 
as if the mention of America had suggested it to his 
mind, the chief spoke of the youth who had once been 
Simon Denniloff, and referred to the difficulties which 
Denniloff was now encountering in his work through 
the strained diplomatic relations, resulting from 
American public opinion, between that country and 
Germany. It was natural, therefore, that his next 
remark should hint how necessary it was to the 
Fuehrer’s plans that better relations should be estab- 
lished, not only with America, but also with France and 
England. The easiest way of achieving this, of course, 
was by influencing public opinion in these countries. 

Then, quite suddenly, he stated that Himmler 
had suggested to him that I might like to take a long 
travelling holiday, and spend it in England, France, 
and the United States. The inference was obvious, 
unmistakable. I took only a few minutes to think over 
all the implications, and, without giving any reasons, 
declined the offer. He expressed his regret: no doubt 
I was over-tired, and Himmler, noting it, had sug- 
gested such a holiday. Perhaps I would like to rest 
for a few days, and be his guest in Cologne, before 
returning to London, or perhaps I might like to go to 
Magdeburg, or to Berlin. 

It was, actually, my intention to return to England 
that same day, and I said so. I had no fears, of course, 
taking Hitler’s protection for granted as I did. 

Then, at least, I must have lunch with the chief, 
We piled into his car outside the building, the chief, 
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the youth Franz as driver, and myself, and went back 
to the Hôtel Eden. During our lunch of Vienna 
schnitzel and cucumber salad in the vast and solemn 
dining-room, the subject of the proposed holiday for 
me was not mentioned. At the end, the chief cour- 
teously excused himself on the plea of urgent business, 
and left me—but left Franz with me. The fact that 
he did not indulge in the usual German ceremonious 
leave-taking was enough to show me that he did not 
consider our interview finished, but only postponed 
for its conclusion. 

The youth, Franz, stayed with me throughout the 
afternoon, and chattered inconsequentially and with 
complete freedom, extending to me the intimacy 
which characterises all the intercourse between mem- 
bers of the Nazi youth organisations. He took for 
granted that I was pleased to have his company. 

Simple though his inconsequent talk sounded, it 
was in reality very clever indeed. Time after time 
he led up to some incident in his own experience 
which illustrated the supreme ideals of the youth 
organisations of Germany, and their world-wide im- 
portance. He was, in effect, delicately reminding me 
of the work in which I had taken part, and the simple 
language he used only made the pictures more vivid 
and impressive. It was so cleverly done that it might 
have influenced me, if I had not remembered that the 
technique was my own. 

He attended to every detail of the preparations for 
my return to London. He paid the hotel bill, had my 
luggage brought down, walked with me to the German 
T bureau near the cathedral, where he bought the 
ickets for my Journey. To complete it all, he spent 
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the entire evening with me, and we paid brief visits 
to places of entertainment in the city, cafés, clubs, 
places of amusement, and until my train went out 
at four o'clock the next morning he kept with me. 

Three times he made telephone calls, but for what 
purpose I did not know, except for one circumstance, 
which may or may not show the reason for one call. 
While he was buying my tickets at the reise bureau, 
and the coupons were being punched together, he 
asked the time of any train for London due to leave 
in the course of the evening or night. He was 
answered without hesitation to the effect that there 
was no express train until the following afternoon, 
a statement which he apparently accepted with regret, 
but without questioning it. I pointed out to him 
that the Vienna-London express passed through 
Cologne at four in the morning. 

I had good reason to remember the times of this 
train at various points of its journey. Through me, 
it had been arranged to connect with two other great 
continental expresses at Nuremberg, as I have already 
told. It was obvious that the existence of this train 
was known to the reise bureau, but, if I had accepted 
his statement, it would have meant spending another 
night in Cologne. 

< During our peregrinations that evening, Franz 
bought a large and expensive bottle of Kolnischwasser 
which, he said as he presented it to me, would 
keep the city of Cologne in my memory. In the 
grey of the morning, when the Vienna-London 
train left Cologne, he stood at the window of my 


compartment. 
“ Auf wiedersehn, kamerad,” he said. “ Come 
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back soon,’ 
of the more formal “ sie 

My last impression of Cologne was the line of 
light which was the great steel bridge over the Rhine. 

While waiting on the platform at Brussels for my 
connection to Ostend, I was accosted by a messenger 
with a note requesting that I would be so good as 
to call at the German Embassy. I did so, and saw 
an official whom I had previously met there. He 
informed me courteously that he had been requested 
by Cologne to take this opportunity of my passing 
through Brussels, to ask me if I had any message 
which I wished conveyed to Cologne. I thanked him, 
and answered that there was no message. The follow- 
ing day I arrived again in London. 

A few weeks later I received a large, square, 
registered envelope, bearing several conspicuous and 
imposing swastika seals in red wax. It contained 
nothing but a number of English one-pound notes. 
An invitation, or a warning—what you will. 

That was the end. 


A POSTSCRIBG 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE BOOK 


Possiny the word “ Editor ” implies too large a claim 
as to my part in this work: “ amanuensis ” might be a 
better term. It will be noted that in his own foreword 
Mr. Garbutt has stated the necessity for preserving 
the actual sense of his statements. On that head I hasten 
to support him in that I have not changed a phrase 
or a word, inserted or deleted a comma, or in any other 
way distorted his meaning. One has only to read a 
little way to be convinced that here is a plain statement 
of fact; he offers few opinions and, directly, obtrudes 
no views: he tells the truth as he sees it. 

Just seventeen days ago he walked in on me. Until 
a few hours earlier, I had never heard of him. We had 
a brief talk, and the next day—that is, sixteen days 
ago—the first line of the book appeared on page 1 of 
the typescript. With so little planning or preparation of 
any kind was the work begun. I told him that I wanted 
him to treat me as a child just out of the infant school 
class, to explain everything minutely to me as if I had 
never heard of Hitler or the German National-Socialist 
Party, as in that way we should get a clear story. 

I am aware that, even now, the book is in some parts 
not as lucid as it might be. To construct a work of the 
scope and importance of this in a matter of sixteen 
days, which is what we have done, leaves little time 
for fine phrasing. In addition to this, the author’s 
seven years in Germany have got him into an obviously 
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Germanised habit of thought. He wants to follow 
any idea to its logical conclusion—his is a very logical 
mind—and then crowd the result into a sentence of 
about seventeen meanings and as many dependent 
clauses, with, in true German style, his verb as near 
the end of the sentence as possible. The result of this to 
the English mind is an almost unintelligible obscurity, 
and I had to sort out the huddle into a series of sen- 
tences, submit each one for his approval, and then get 
it down. Thus was the greater part of the work done. 

There are exceptions to this. His account of the 
murder of Captain Roehm, the biased denunciation of 
Doctor Benes, and the account of his farewell to Hitler 
are almost exactly in the words in which he recited 
them to me. So far as my part of the work was con- 
cerned, these three sections were very easy going. 

I do not think it necessary to insist that I do not 
share such views as are implicit rather than explicit in 
this work. I have no sympathy whatever with the aims 
of the Nazi organisation. It is obvious to me, and, I 
think, will be equally so to anyone who reads the book, 
that its author was fascinated by Hitler and his dream 
of the regeneration of youth—mesmerised by him, say 
—at that first meeting with the then party leader in 
Munich. Unwittingly Mr. Garbutt fell a victim to 
just such subtle propaganda as this book so well 
describes, This is most evident in the bitterly unjust 
denunciation of Benes and the Czech people. It is 
evident again in what is given as von Ribbentrop’s 
views on England, and yet again in the light in which 
Stalin views Hitler. 

Now, at the end of our work together, the author of 
the book has permitted me the luxury of comment, and 
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I mean to have my little fling, especially over these 
three parts of his work, which I have just mentioned. 
I cannot in any way assent to or concur in the view of 
Dr. Benes and the Czech people expressed by Mr. 
Garbutt, but, undoubtedly, foisted on his mind so 
sedulously by the propaganda he has himself dis- 
seminated that he cannot realise it as other than his 
own view. Actually it is Hitler’s apologia for the 
murder of a nation, the sort of thing with which prob- 
ably he furthered his own ends in certain meetings 
which took place at Godesberg and Munich. 

Hitler zs an idealist—I am convinced of that. But, 
viewed according to English principle, he appears here 
—that is, at the period of the Godesberg and Munich 
meetings—as nothing other than a ruthless, cynical 
liar. There is no doubt that this is what he is; the wide 
difference between his words and his acts has time after 
time proved him that and nothing else. He is shown 
in this book as surrounded and, quite against Mr. 
Garbutt’s intentions, led and often deluded by as un- 
scrupulous a gang of self-seekers as ever hoisted the 
Jolly Roger and made their victims walk the plank. 

The idealism, what there is of it, is Hitler’s. His 
party leaders are guiltless of the possession of anything 
of the sort. It seems to me that his brand of idealism 
was quite a good thing as long as he confined it to the 
rescue of his own country from the evil state in which 
he found it. When I say his own country, I do not 
mean Austria, but Germany, which now, thanks to 
him, includes Austria, and which, certainly, is now all 
his own. That is all very well, but now he wants the 
world. That, from the point of view of other people 
who like to live their lives and rule their affairs as they 
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have always been used to doing, is a very different thing. 
The lengths to which he will go to justify this now 
perverted idealism are shown in his damnation of Benes, 
which has a distinct flavour of the devil quoting scrip- 
ture. And we all know why our sable friend does that. 

To come next to von Ribbentrop’s views on Eng- 
land, as given in the chapter entitled “ Survey ”. They 
are slight and devilishly clever perversions of fact. It 
appears that von Ribbentrop quotes Tom Hood's 
“ Song of the Shirt” and Elizabeth Barrett’s very 
beautiful “ Cry of the Children” to give German 
people an idea of the depths of oppression to which 
British workers are driven down by the possessing 
class. The evils of which those two poems tell, and 
especially those of which the latter tells, were purged 
from our national life very many years ago. There is 
again some truth in his remarks about the possessing 
class of the present day in England. Some; just so 
much, in fact, as will serve for propaganda purposes. 
England is not all Carlton House Terrace. There are 
thousands of homes owned by families of the working 
class, and the idea which von Ribbentrop so speciously 
gives to his people, of a mass of slaves who ought to be 
set free by dissemination of the principles of German 
National-Socialism, is not one that will appeal to any 
class whatever in this country. Von Ribbentrop, 
however, does not care in the least what the people 
in this country think; that clever perversion of his is 
intended for German consumption. 

His views on the British Army are rather funny, 
especially when one remembers that somewhere about 
a quarter of a century ago a “contemptible little 
army ” made rather a mess of certain legions who were 
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marching to achieve the aim which Hitler, so far, is 
trying to realise by chicanery and the bamboozling 
of rather too gullible statesmen of other nations. No 
doubt Germany will be delighted to learn from its ex- 
ambassador to this country that the British soldier is 
as contemptible as ever. 

He has a good deal to say, it appears, about our 
slavishness in that the brutal possessing class has used 
propaganda with which to teach the oppressed workers 
to eat and cook with butter substitutes. This, he 
alleges, is done solely for the benefit of the possessing 
class: it may be so, but, however that may be, I am 
willing to bet von Ribbentrop a pound to a penny 
that every class of the British nation has more butter 
per individual to its bread than the corresponding class 
in Germany. That to him does not matter. Here is a 
point that can be used in Germany as propaganda 
against the British system of life, and he is going to use 
it. But then, as Mr. Garbutt says, von Ribbentrop both 
dislikes and distrusts the English. He is doing his best, 
apparently with some success, to infect his countrymen 
with his own feeling—not for nothing, one may be sure. 

It is interesting, before leaving the subject of this 
ex-ambassador, to note Mr. Garbutt’s remark that 
even he, a presumably highly born and loyal Prussian, 
had to be bribed with the post of Foreign Minister in 
order that Hitler might be sure of his loyalty. This of 
course is one aspect of German thoroughness, that 
thoroughness which, even in England, is held up by 
some people as a pattern for the rest of the world. 

The views attributed to Stalin in the chapter entitled 
“ Survey ” may or may not be his. They represent the 
extent to which Hitler’s aims have grown since he 
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became Reichsfuehrer. Even then he was going to be 
content with nothing less than the humiliation of 
France and the annexation of Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Now, that is not enough. Hitler wants the 
world and believes he is going to get it. As, by his 
damnation of Benes, he excused the murder of the 
Czech state, so now he wants to excuse his ruthless 
grasping and cynical plotting by the term, ‘ regenera- 
tion.” Having regenerated Germany, he is going to 
treat the world to the same process, whether it likes it 
or not. Democracy is rotten: German National-Social- 
ism is the only worth-while form of life. But is it? 

It is certainly more than a doctrine. It is a definite 
form of life, nurtured now on greed and violence, and 
the deluding of a nation into the belief that these things 
are good. Democracy is guilty of many crimes. 
Whether it or German National-Socialism is the form 
of life under which the world is to go on is as yet 
undetermined. A similar problem arose a good many 
centuries ago when the fate of the world and the form 
of its future development hung balanced between the 
powers of Rome and Carthage. These two forms of 
life were so alien to each other that one of them had to 
go under in order that the other might survive. So 
to-day. Democracy and German National-Socialism 
cannot continue much longer to exist side by side, but 
one of the two will have to go. 

I see one bad flaw in the German logic on which the 
present policy of the Nazi party appears to be based. 
Very logically, very coldly, very ruthlessly, the party 
and its attendant Gestapo are using minorities as 
weapons with which to disrupt and destroy systems of 
government established for the benefit of majorities. 
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It does not appear to have occurred to the German 
mind that such a policy must result in very grave dis- 
content among the majority thus treated. Hitler or no 
Hitler, idealism or no idealism, I cannot see either the 
Czechs or the Serbs becoming Nazified. They liked 
Austria so little a quarter of a century ago that both 
races were very glad of the chance to get a little of 
their own back. Is it likely that they will for the future 
feel any more affection for Germany than they had for 
Austria? Is it not more likely that they will turn and 
rend at the power which has thrust them down for the 
sake of the minorities dwelling among them? That is, 
the minorities concerned believe that it is done for 
their sakes: that cynical idealist at Berchtesgaden 
knows better, as do the self-seekers under him. 
When I began this work with Mr. Garbutt, we 
made no plan. Day by day he turned up in the morning 
with a twopenny exercise book in which he had 
pencilled notes for the day’s work. When, between 
us, we had got it down, he went back and made more 
notes, while I looked over the typescript and made sure 
that everything was all right. Thus, relying on 
memory, he may have made a slip here and there, but 
this does not affect his sincerity or the truth of the 
work as a whole. If I say that he produced evidences 
which satisfied me, it goes for nothing, but I do know 
that a great London publishing firm, which produced 
a brief series of articles on his experiences, spent no 
less than a fortnight investigating his claim to be what 
he actually is, and were perfectly satisfied as to his 
genuineness, before they published a line. 
At the beginning of our work together, I was 
puzzled by two whys: in the first place, why did he do 
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what he did? in the second place, why does he now 
go back on it by telling this story for all the world to 
read? The answer to the first question will be found 
in this book. I am not sure whether all readers will 
find the answer to the second question quite clearly 
stated. The fact is that, after his brilliant organisation 
of a section of the Gestapo, the unimaginative German 
mentality realised the quality of the man so little as to 
offer him a post which, as he expressed it to me in 
conversation, would have made out of him just such 
a second rate spy as was von Papen. 

Few people of my own nationality, I feel, will see 
any justification for Mr. Garbutt in the answers to 
these questions. I would not attempt to justify him: for 
one thing, I know the obvious prejudices of the average 
Englishman far too well: for another, I do not think 
it necessary. I have known the man. Those who have 
no personal acquaintance with him can carry on with 
their condemnations, reprobation, and all the rest of it. 
Over that he feels not the slightest interest. 

Another comment. This on the amazing similarity 
between Hitler as portrayed in this book and Lenin. 
Both were—Hitler still is—sincere. Both were single- 
minded, devoted to what, in their view, was the worth- 
while aim of life. Both were, as Hitler still is, 
surrounded by gangs of self-seeking, unprincipled 
realists, clever as paint, as the saying goes, and with 
nothing beyond their own interests as beacons with 
which to light their careers. I think that, as Bolshevism 
is gradually passing to a modified acceptance of the 
world-order of things, since Lenin no longer lives to 
hold it to the course he planned, in the same way the 
National-Socialism of Germany is doomed to wither 
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and perish when Hitler has passed. Unless, of course, 
it is violently and suddenly extinguished before he 
passes. He has instilled into German youth some of 
his own idealism. This, too, will pass with him, for 
only self-seekers will remain to shape the destinies of 
Germany. He is not to be accused of a thirst for world- 
domination so much as of a fanatic fervour for world- 
Nazification. 

All the nations of the world, in the grandiose scheme 
to which Hitler’s original national plan has grown, 
are to accept the ideals and principle of life which he 
has already instilled into German youth. They are to 
follow the glorious legions of German youth along 
the path which Hitler sees as the only one leading to 
the regeneration and salvation of mankind. That entry 
on this path involves regimentation, mental as well as 
physical; that it involves glorification of the beastliness 
of modern war; that it involves slavish concurrence in 
the views of one man—and he dependent on his 
immediate surroundings rather than on himself for his 
knowledge of the world outside Germany—is nothing. 
The world must go my way, says Hitler, or else it 
cannot be saved. 

This is not unlike the doctrine put forward by the 
Bolshevists in the early days of their power. All the 
world was to be moulded by means of propaganda to 
adherence to the Bolshevist creed. Time has tempered 
the Bolshevists and shown them the impracticability 
of such a scheme of things. Thus, as between Russia 
and Germany, the former is preferable to the latter so 
far as the safety and well-being of the rest of the world 
is concerned. Stalin still carries on with propaganda 
abroad, but he seeks no annexations outside his own 
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European borders, nor does he try to use minorities 
—that is, to any dangerous extent—to disrupt and 
enslave majorities. There is that old eastern rivalry 
between Russia and Japan, an animosity which must 
some day lead to a trial of strength between them, 
either political or military. But Stalin is in no hurry; 
for that matter, nobody in Russia ever is in a hurry 
about anything. Considering that Stalin’s chief desire 
is for peace and quiet, in which to develop Russia itself, 
there is little likelihood of that country being of any 
use whatever to the Western Powers. 

One other point arises out of von Ribbentrop’s 
critique of us. Germany claims to have eliminated 
unemployment. This has been accomplished by paying 
wages at such a low rate that the German Government 
is compelled to subsidise it by raising sums comparable 
with the amount of our dole, under the name of Winter- 
hilfe. To pursue this point to its end, after the fashion 
of German logic, surely if a man is working and draw- 
ing a reasonable wage for his labours, he needs no 
Winterhilfe nor any other season’s Ailfe, either winter 

or summer. Then, admittedly, we are the most highly 

taxed nation in the world, but at least we do not have 
S.A. men running round with collecting boxes on 
behalf of the Government and breaking our windows 
if we do not put contributions in the same, nor have we 
that terrible series of municipal and other imposts 
which, in effect, raise every German’s contribution to 
the support of his state to quite as high a level as is 
demanded of us for the maintenance of our government 
and our own well-being. 


JULY, 1939. 
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